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VIATOB. 



VIATOR: 



A POEM OF A VOYAGER'S LEISURE HOURS. 



BY 



JOHN COVENTRY, M.R.C.S.Eng. 



'* Whilom in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth, 
* * * * his home. 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 
And traTerse Paynim shores, and pass earth's central line."— 

Cbilob Harold's Pilobimaqb. 



LONDON: 

WHITTAKEB AND Co., AVE MAEIA LANE., 

1854.. 



ZPo^^p , S^. 



PBEFACE. 



With every respect and good intent, " Viatoe" is submitted to 
a liberal Public. Its Author will attempt neither the excusing 
nor accusing of aught, either as to material or "make-up." 

"YiATOB," he may merely fitete, was produced just as 
circumstances occurred, or iiiaaghts arose, — ^to borrow a sig- 
nificant chemical term, — ^in a ^Vnascent" state. This fact may 
account for certain abruptnesses of transition from one subject 
to another. 

To clothe certain moral and natural truths in the generally 
admitted not ungracefdl attire of rhyxBO^ and illustrate such 
points of the Colony of Natal as a short sojourn permitted, was 
the design, and if occasionally warped by inclination or mis- 
judgment, with respect to things, places, or persons, the 
purifying effect of fair, unbiassed criticism will not be shrunk 
from. 
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It may be added, that " Viatoe" was sent to the press solely 
at the request of many friendly and well-wishing Subscribers. 

London, August, 1854. 



F.S. The long delay which has occurred between sending 
** Yiatob" to the press and its final issue therefrom, has been a 
subject of much regi'et to the Author, who feels it his duty 
here to state, that the said delay has been mainly due to the 
untimely decease of the Printer to whom the work was 
originally intrusted, causing displacement of many of the 
sheets and stanzas, and other si&iilar contingencies. 



DEDICATION OF CANTO I. 



TO JOHN BALL, ESQ. 

DsAB Sib, 

Apart from many sincere proofs of friendship 
to me, which I am pleased and proud to acknowledge, my 
admiration is ever due to your Mecsonas-like appreciation of 
learning and art. The only misgiying I have, in inscribing to 
you the first Canto of this small flirtation with the Muses, is 
as to its worthiness of the honour. 

Believe me, 

Tour sincere friend, 

JOHN COVENTRY. 



VIATOR. 



CANTO.*rHE FIRST. 



I. 

All in the Docks a gallant barque was moored ; 

The " Maranon " 'twas easy to perceive : 

And outward bound too — ^by the stir on board ; 

Her native country just about to leave 

To cross the boundless Atlantean sea, 

For the swart shores of arid Africa ; 

A wand'ring wight had come on board that day 

Bynempt Viator, — he right buoyantly 

Pacing the busy deck«^strung forth a roundelay ;- 

A sail of " ton ''—is the " Miranon " 

Of tonnage eke is she 
Choice souls and true — ^the good ship's crew, 

As ever skimm'd the sea. 
As bright a barque— one may remark 

As e'er old ocean bore ; 
Oh safely waft — ^kind winds ! the craft 

To Afric's sable shore. 
Through her ribs of teak, — no treacherous leak, 

Has yet presumed to spring ; 
Her spreading sail bids the braVe breeze hail ; 

As dothiihe seaMrd's wing. 
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And the crowds of folks incessantly flocking 
To that huge handbasin the '^ London Dock " — in- 
=dicate that her Ladyship's taking stock in 

To state all 
The honest truth, under due einbargo, 
She's now inshipping her worshipful cargo, 
To transplant to that precious " El Dorado " — 

Port Natal. 

IL 

Why ! samples sure of all things in this world 

In the ship's hold those stalwart tars so knowing, 

Whate'er is given, taken, bought or sold. 

Or thought of: — most busily are stowing; 

Aoid hark ! those pelting, stunning iron trucks ! 

Disgorging each its mawful of good ware 

Into that gen'ral receptacle '^ The Docks ; " 

Each shippage be it rich, or rough, or rare 

Cut, — dried, — and duly posted — " Glass toith care.'' 

IIL 

A congregation that, — ^without romancii^ 
Your sobersides homedweller can't e'en dream ; 
The catalogue is perfectly entrancing. 
Of emigration * sine quas ' the cream 
To wit — wirehouses, awnings, tents, ploughshares ; 
Saddles and bridles \ — boxes, trunks, chairs, tables ; 
Fierce cut-throat bowie-blades-^stilettos^ — spears ; 
Sticking in sheath, and girdle,-^wooden ladles ; 
And silver-spoons in great profusion ;-*K2]ijp,dles — 
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IV. 

— Guns,— pistols, — fowling-pieces, — carbines, — brands, 
And other ammunition's not ^rgotten ; 
Mosquito-curtains 'gainst the scorching sands. 

Of Afric deserts : — calico, cloth, cotton, 

All duly stowed away in monstrous bales : 
For small-sized fish no end of rods, reels, lines. 
Shark-slaying tackle — baited barbs for whales ; 
Clothes-props, and pegs, for laundry life and times. 
The very pink, — but not so suited to one's rhymes. 

V. 

Portraits by Beard, choice polkas, grand pianos; 
Provision on the most stupendous score 
(Including, too, a stock of prime Havannahs) 
Ship ever saw, perhaps, since days of Noab: 
Casting your optics first upon the poop. 
To long-boat next and forecastle progressing, 
See here no end of poultry under coop ; 
And, (as at sea one's prog won't bear decreasing) 
There store of swine, and mutton worth the fleecing* 

VI. 
Puncheons of potted milk, — tripe,— pickled eggs^ 
Salt beef, brave bouilli, broths and soups assorted ; 
Eau de vie in insinuating kegs 
(No finer quality was e'er imported ;) 
Patent potatoes, — bacon, flitch, — great gammon, — 
(Which some Baconians hold in predilection) 
Dried haddock,— cod,— epicurean salmon. 

Just in the smoky acm6 of perfection 

Teas, cofiees, and all species of confection ; 
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VII. 

Fniits, marmalades, jellies, jams and spices ; 
Malt both in capsuled liottles and in firkins ; 
Devonian cider than which what more nice is ? 
(The former just arrived from ^' Barclay, Perkins, " 

Patrons of the most mighty Hay ! but no — * ) 

Off Gravesend now the muse beholds us moor'd, 
Sees anxious Benedicks quite pallid grow 
As their " carisrime spose " (truth — on word ! ) 
In fashion thus describable are launch'd on board — 

VIII. 
First, from the ship, the nautical arm-chair 
Is duly lowered ; and 'twixt fear and hope 
The lady takes her seat, and in mid-air 
Presto I she's dangling by a single rope : 
Now, graceful as a Sylph, behold upglides 
The said chair with itd lovely cargo freighted ; 
And now t' has fairly cleared the vessel's sides ; 
And now on deck the fair one — fairly righted 
Frot^ta her ''« perilous ascent " has much delighted. 

IS. 
And then — what kissing, hugging^ squeezing, greeting ; 
Husband enfoMi^g wife, and parent^— child ; 
Sure BAver was a more unquak'rish meeting ! 
But whil'st they thus the truant hours beguil'd — 
Unrecking future trials; — stood apart 
A moodful, splitary being — one 
(The seeds of sympathy were in his heart 
Full-planted — but ungerminate ;) — ^among 
The merry feces mixed he not ; — ^but careless sung — 
* The inteUigent reader will readily suggest mm. 
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How long and loud the gossip grows 
'Bout Natal — ^land of wonders ; 

Of Boers, Hottentots, Zoolus, 
Kafirs, and Amapondas. 

Cape waggons, drawn by bulls with necks 
Like Bisons, — fat Dutch vraus ; 

Of inspanns, outspanns, trows and treks, 
And what beside — who knows ? 

One bags his Elephants like nails. 

And likewise Uniooms ; 
Black Buffalos with bushy tails ; 

Blesboks with seven-league horns , 

Then breakfasting on lion-broth 

His appetite assuages 
Just in the style so well set forth 

In Cumming's far-fam'd pages 

O time and tide to set aside 

How vainly mortals try ! 
Pert mistresd Fate ! for none will wait, 

So — good Gravesend — good bye ! 

And as the brave barque slowly moved 

Along her wat'ry way, 
A youth was heard to one he loved 

Thus breathe a plaintive lay. 

** An outcast from the realm of song. 
With toil and sorrow struggling long, 
I grasp this quiv'ring pen ! 
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Tell me, ye Muses, can it be 
This bosom from its lethargy 

Shall ever wake again ? 

Loved one ! from fairest flowers that bloom 
For thee I'd gather rare perfume, 

I'd cull the red rose ray ; 
While each fond warbler of the grove 
Should bring its notes of joy and love, 

To string them on my lay. 

Farewell, belov'd one of my heart ! 
Soon will Atlantic billows part 

Us ; — new worlds intervene 
Or, — in its last repose may rest 
Haply this world-embittered breast 

'Neath ocean's azure sheen. 

Nay should this pulse no longer glow, 

But 'neath the wave in atoms flow, 

From its starred crystalline — 
Could coral eyes but vigils keep 
.From their transparent lids — the deep. 

They'd watch o'er thee and thine." 

Come ! courage ! on — bold Maranon, 
From us thou'st nought to fear ; 
Not the freaks of the Margate Roads — not the chase. 
For the reefy rocks of the Aldemey Race ; 
All this is nameless here. 
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For storm and shoal and wreckers past, 
Morn' opes her smiling eyes. 

And now right jocundly at last, 
Fair Falmouth's hills arise. 

And as this favoured coast we leave. 
While Albion flies our view, 

Allow the humble Bard to breathe 
To Falmouth — ^his adieu. 

Sails unfurling — billows curling — 
Tides fast flowbg — fair breeze blowing- 
Women pukish — timbers creaking — 
Pigs, ducks, urchins,-—quacking— squeaking- 
Colours from the mainpeak flying. 
Tars in quaintest catches vie-ing ; 
Anchors weigh there ! Hold, belay there ! 
Now we're ofi*— there's no delay there ! 
Tell the good ship's onward hie-ing, 
Yet a word before we go. 
Let a bumper overflow ; 
From our new-found home — the sea, 
Falmouth — here's success to thee ! 
Haven where ev'ry beauty smiles ! 
Fair as those blissful summer isles ! 
Where bosom 'd on their breathless seas 
Slumber the ^' blue Stftnplegadea" 
Be where I may, I'll not forget 
The dreamy dawn when first we tinet. 
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When pensive from our passive deck, 
I viewed the mellowing morning break, 
Kerchief 'd in richest auburn streak : 
Who e'er beheld a sweeter scene ? 
Above — below — so pure, serene ; 
The ocean's silver shingle marge, 
Where Iris-tinged sea-flowers converge ; 
Here russet slopes, and uplands gray. 
Reflect Autumna's chastened ray, 
And golden gorse in simple pride 
Gilds each hill-top and verdant side. 
Save where in solitary state, 
Scowls stern Pendennis' castle gate, 
Whose lichen'd walls and mossy stone 
Bespeak dark deeds of days bygone. 
There the fierce Norman once held sway, 

Those times of rapine passed away 

Ages roll on Pendennis Fort 

Yields hapless Charles a last resort. 

Yet later lo ! 'tis hallowed ground ; 

Yon antiquated castle mound 
Bears thy first feeble footsteps' trace 
Melvil ! our pulpit's noblest grace 1* 
Nature thus far her gifts may own, 
' But where else save in Falmouth's town ? 

• The excellent and eloquent Rey. H. MelTil, B.D. This 
eminent diTine was bom at Pendennis Castle. His Father 
was Governor* 
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Do luxury and economy 
In friendly Btrife together vie 
At Dingley*8, where (of course) we dine j ' 
Flesh, fowl, fruit, genial sparkling wine, 
Their palate-pleasing aid combine ; 
Fish in a trice are set before ye. 
From simple sprat to great John Dory, 
With cream o' th' clout, such as is known 
To Cornish '^ connoisseurs " alone. 
Long too within our heart we'll prize 
The memory of those hazel eyes, 

Those lithesome forms ^but hold ! enough ! 

Come calm, come storm, come smooth, come rough. 
We'll ever mmgle (no Utopia) 
Cornwall-^nd that coTDr^Cornucopia / 

X. 

Once more the anchor's weigVd ; ^the sails unfurFd 

Dispread their swelling bosom to the breeze ; 

Proudly the vessel walks her watery world. 

Once more we mark land's latest speck recede ; 

Once more the late deserted deck we tread ; 

Once more we waft friends — ^kindred — home — ^God speed ! 

Backgazing pensive o'er the path we've sped. 

We conjure up past good or evil deeds. 

Much marvelling how right oft fails, and wrong succeeds. 

XL 

And when one's fairly overcome the qualm 
Of a sea-sickness, if an earthly thing 
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Sheds o'er the sorrow'd spirit soothing balm, 
Sarely it is this selfsame voyaging ! 

When nought affects communion with us save 

The elements : ^the cloudless blue expanse 

Of sky above ^beneath the purple wave. 

The printless spray where midnight gemfish dance. 
Whose frolic fires like ocean-diamonds lustrous glance. 

XII. 

And thou heav'n-cinctur'd, glorious atmosphere ! 
Whom erst we've scann'd with scientific eye, 

Thou'st not forsaken us thou still art here ; 

Thou spotless symbol of Divinity ! 

And whether storm-assailed or tempest-tost ^ 

'Mid thunder's crash, and lightning's awful glare, 

Firm Faith and blue-eyed Hope will not be lost — 

The loadstar of the christian mariner. 

Whose upward-pointing ray. Godlike, can never err. 

XIII. 

Who formed thy shifting platform, fickle earth ! 
Evolved the vast sea in its changelessness. 
And wond'rous power creative lavished forth 

In its production 1: but Cease we ! digress ; 

So bravely sped our barque her billowy way, 
That barely had a second sunshine shone 

'Bove ocean's misty marge before she lay 

In Biscay's bay the laughing waves upon 

They to fantastic gambols prank each other on. 
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XIV. 

Day's waning into eve ;- one peerless star 

Showers a snowy splendour o'er the deep ; 
Hush'd is the crew — no tramp^ no tongue is there ; 
The tired have gone to rest — ^the sad to weep ; 
The sanguine to corporealize in dreams 
The hopes^ — fears, — wishes of their waking state ; 
Despondency to wail his frustrate schemes ; 
While good Old Age, finding the hour grow late, 
Contentedly turns on his side-r-and yields to fate. 

XV. 

How much of human feeling's pent within 
That diamond folio— the emigrant deck ! 
Shunning the mass promiscuous — turn to him ! 
(Finding no nearer case at hand to take) 

Now o'er the taffrail bending : as intent 

Upon the ship's white wake : — but verily 

In soul far, far away this but a feint 

To 'scape the notice of the passers-by ; 

Else might as well have gaz'd on idle vacancy. 

XVL 

Instinctively Viator had pursued 
Philosophy ; but chiefly in Cosmogony 
Delighted greatly ; and when in the mood. 
Would con you all Dan Hesiod's Theogony, 
Or Sanconiath's puddleworld of mud : 
What Pliny or Py thag'ras thought thereon ; 
What kind of globe our's was before the flood, 
What kind of nondescripts were it upon — 
See Plato, Herschel, Bonnet, Cuvier, Bufibn — 
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XVII. 

And otheiB— -who have made our mundane sphere 
A very dainty bone of litigation ; 
Tho' now, it seems, the favourite idea 
Is of a nebulous, foggy condensation 
Of light — ^a circumsolary conglobate, 
Made of attracting and repelling matter. 
Like all things here — in a transition state. 
The '' Vestiges " has raised a precious clatter 
'Bout all these pomts — ^particularly the latter. 

XVIIL 

In Alchemy ; Astrology likewise — 

Thrice-subtile lore ; — he'd quote that great Adept ♦ 
Who knew why stars with mortals sympathize ; 

Vervain could cull : ^in Medoewart had dip't 

His thumbs ; — whom poison had no pow'r to harm ; 

Who Merlin, Mesmer also knew all o'er. 

By whose weird wit the senses he'd so charm — 

That full a thousand years away you'd snore. 

And waking — ^wonder what you were your nap before ; — 

XIX. 

Scorpions who'd soften make Tarantulas dance ; 

Tempt Fowls with Foxes tenderly to play ; 
Turn dross to gold ; deprive you of all chance 

Of mischief ^in the ordinary way ; 

Teach Lambs with Lions sportively to frisk ; 
Hyrcanian Tigers tame — spite of their teeth ; 
Boil old men young, rid you of every risk 
Of dying from so trite a thing as Death ; 
In short-^who knew all strangest things the sun beneath. 

* Note 1. 
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XX. 

But Viator on song would ever doat ; 

He lov'd the thrilling strains of minstrelsy 

To hymn creation's works; and all that mote 

Unlock the golden gates of sympathy 

'Twixt him and his co-mortals ; — as for friends, 

Most had been numbered with the things that were ; 

Though here and there some dear tie still remain'd. 

Knitting his soul to earth, and claiming care. 

Life' else had been a blank, — a darkness, — a despair. 

XXI. 

And now we're off thy Cape ;famed Trafalgar ! 

The scene where Nelson triumph'd, fought, and fell ; 

Thy glories may be great — ^blood-bolter'd war ! 

But all too dearly bought — plain truth to tell 

To the rude rattle of the victor's car, 

With all its dazzling, harnessed miseries. 

Fair Peace ! thine oliv'd weeds we much prefer, 

Thy trophies more delight our grateful eyes, 

Than the red fumes from slaughter*d hecatombs that rise. 

XXII. 

Behold the fame-flushed mighty conqueror ! 
On triumph's eagle wing up-borne, elate, 

His gallant bearing all-majestic air; 

Ghranted ! 'tis glorious — yet we deprecate 

Thy crimes — encrimson'd war ! see yonder strewed 

Those cank'ring corses, — ^limbs, — those blanching bones ! 

With such is ev'ry battle-field imbued ; 

List those fierce imprecations ! harrowing groans ! 

Toomix'd 's the warrior's crown with widows,' orphans' moans 
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XJXIII. 

Then to Oporto — Lisbon's grape-famed strand ; 
And Finisterre we waft a soft farewell ! 
And now receding Europe — at thy hand 

A parting blessing stoops to take Spartel ! 

Hard opposite projects brown Tangier lost * 

Disfranchised now ; — between — Gibraltar's strait 

Parts torrid Africa from Europe's coast ; 

Arm'd Centra guards the Mediterrane gate. 

And the two worlds, like day and night, here separate. 

XXIV. 
And now more tropical one sees and feels 
All things : the sun shoots his directer ray : 
Around our barque the pied petrel swift wheels. 
And basking porpoises — pig-snouted — play * 
Which mottled quaintly do themselves dispose 
In manner most grotesque ; and now we view 
Far off the misty crater, from which rose 
Madeira fam'd — cradled as yet in dew. 
Where Porto Santo's mounds break the horizon blue. 

XXV. 

The wind subsides ^night's curtains have drawn in, 

Three weeks or so of sea-life now we've passed. 
Throughout the ship one hears a busy din. 
Viator stands before the mizen-mast ; 

Whilst diagrams in brilliant array 

Of plants and animals are ranged around, 
And vast diversity of forms display. 
Which to the listful crew he doth expound*- 
Deep silence and attention closely waiting round. 

« See Note 2. 
* Note 2. (bia.) 
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XXVI. 

To demonstrate (such was Viator's aim) 

Creation neither flaw nor chaos knows ; 

Perfect the means, all-uniform the scheme 

By which the merest living atom grows. 

The great first type — a simple three-fold cell. 

Which like in plant, — brute, — man e'er doth advance 

To forms and fabrics quite ineflfable ; 

More learned list'ners muse 'the rough tars' glance 

Recall'd Arion and his dolphin audience. 

XXVII. 

Enlarged he then on angle, spire, and curve. 

The lines which universally define. 

And in their forms essential preserve 

Rock, plant, high animal, and higher man ; 

Unlike the flesh of flower, and man, and beast, 

Yet one the highest and the lowest germ. 

Its own specific qualities possest, 

In proper nature differing — not in form * 

The Beingscheme the same,— in seraph as in worm. 

XXVIIL 

Tis Sabbath morning Palma greets the sight ; 

An isle of beauty aye a paradise ; 

Her smiling sunny viperies — ^how bright ! 
What contrast to their useless, hapless sighs 
Who here embound in thraldom's biting chains 
Their crimes or evil destiny have left 
To eke their miserable life's remains. 
Oh Slavery ! (Sterne well says) thou'rt a sad draught ; 
No matter when, why, where, or wherefore the cup's quaffd. 

• Note 3. 



DEDICATION OF CANTO II. 



TO THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ., M.D., LONDIN.s 

F. R. C. S., Eng?.-, etc., etc. 



Dear Doctor, 

So flimsily-wrought a fabric as that I here 
beg to dedicate to you, is I fear but a poor tribute to one whose 
original mode of thought, and indefatigable zeal in the cause of 
Philosophy and Medicine have secured a position — ^than which 
science has few higher to offer. 

Our lengthened and unmitigated friendship forms one of the 
few bright reliefs to a life whose tints have partaken of a sombre 
and adverse nature ; and no slight pleasure is afforded me by the 
honour of making this small manifestation of my appreciation and 



Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN COVENTRY. 



CANTO THE SECOND. 



I. 

Twenty-five days we've sailed the sea upon ; 
October saltrily wanes to a close 
Just as we enter Cancer's fiery zone. 
Whose droughty air a parching current blows ; 
And nearing now the equinoctial belt. 
We feel the man exude at ev'ry pore — 
The lean grow leaner, and the fatter melt; 
One seems in fact quite tropical all o'er, 
Jotting down 14° North Latitude before. 

II. 

The scourging scorpion from ecliptic path, 
Envenomed shoots his zodiacal sting; 
The tetchy wax more splenetic and wrath ; 
And strange commotions sometimes rise within 
Bosoms else gentle as the cushat dove, 
And lips through which hot breath ne'er scap'd before ; 
Heaven grant the ancient doctrine sound may prove — • 
That scorpions under Aconite's full power, * 
From Hellebore their wonted vigour quick restore, 
♦ Note 1— Canto II. 
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III. 

Poison thus pois'ning poison ; — proof as plain 
As Holy Writ ; — or Hahnemann could desire. 
Or others of the homoopathic vein ; 
(Though not exactly of their cloth we are) 
Their views are neither novel nor nonsensical ; 
For old Hippocrates 'tis well known hath his 
Views seemingly not over commonsensical — 
His curious crotchets — idiosyncrasies, 
His Hydro, Homoo, Alio, Anti-pathies. 

IV. 

But to return ; before your choler settles. 

You're maddened by an urticarian feel. 

As if some twenty thousand stinging-nettles 

Were titillating you fix>ro head to heel ; 

Or fleas, mosquitos, or such horrid vermin. 

Were at your cost making themselves at home ; 

Then writhingly and rabidly determine 

You'll never more — whatever chance may come — 

Ramble to foreign climes, your native homestead from. 

V. 

Oft as before a steady breeze we sail, 

Canvass all set, and spread those graceful studding. 

Or stunsails— - — in a trice on sweeps the gale. 

And under bare poles, just as quick, we're scudding : 

Then hurry scurry, tumbling up and down, 

With pulling, hauling, bawling, helt'ring, skelt'ring, 

Till tir'd of pitching, heaving, rolling grown. 

The battening hatches gladly we seek shelter in. 

Like kegs of pickled herrings — sour, salt, and swelt'ring. 
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VI. 

Another week has gone ! scarce curl the waves, 

No ruffling breath inspires the flagging sails, 

The hush'd winds slumber in Molic caves. 

Dumb apathy o'er every thing prevails, 

With nought to cheer or chequer the wide waste ; 

Sense drowsy grows, and shuts his useless eyes ; 

How grateful-happy then the privileged caste, 

To whom the intellectual mysteries, 

Long sought with lavish toil luxuriantly rise ! 

VII. 

Yet even these unbounded amplitudes, 
Where space and solitude might plant their throne, 
Ail-marv'lous worlds of countless habitudes — 
Of being and of conformation throng ; 

Nor man left lonely even as we write, 

Round us the Booby flaps his slouchy wings. 
The swallow on the rattlins doth alight. 
Pluming his glossy crest ; e'en sprightly sings 
Th' encaged canary, pouring caroUings. 

VIII. 
Poor pris'ner ! p'rhaps in fancy fond thou art 
Joying once more — a happy bird and free, 
A bright air-citizen as once thou wert. 
Those odorous zephyrs breathing fragrancy ; 
From thine own favour'd native isles * recall 
Thy long-lost parent nest, — thine early loves ; 
A stranger then to slavery's bitter thrall : 
Poor hapless captive ! ev'n thy darling groves 
And feathered comates then, no comates now might prove. 

* Off the Canary Isles — " arvi beati et fortunate " of the Ancients. 
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IX. 
Viator stood (as elsewhere has been said) 
In this world-wilderness wellnigh alone, 
His loved companions far away or dead ; 
Neither thy sympathetic smile had won 
Dear woman to his hermit-loneliness ; 
Whether o'er much addict to lore abstruse, 
And too severe for facile beauty's taste — 
Or whether (for which there's still less excuse) 
He had of gold, scant portion ; — thus much he'll adduce — 

X. 
Not lack of coin or kindred troubled more 
Viator than the sev'ring of those ties 
Whose origin and progress ever bore 
The impress of most sacred sympathies ; 
Oft mov'd was he to sadness when he thought 
Harsh destiny had cast him far from those 
Whose minds with each rare quality were fraught ; 
Oh ! envied days ! too soon, alas ! to close. 
When wit, youth, energy, in gen'rons contest rose ! 

XL 

Verax ! 't'was thine to win the loud applause ! * 
Each sense and faculty to fascinate ; 
T' explore with reason's torch great nature's laws, 
Whereon most eloquently t' expatiate ; 
Knowledge from ev'ry corner to collect ; 
As sucks the bee from each sweet flower around. 
Its nect'ry atoms ; — thou from cause, effect, 
Effect to cause — could'st logically sound 
Of science, — sacred stream ! the depths how'er profound. 
♦ Note 2— Canto II. 
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XII. 
Scene of our bygone pleasures ! honoured Ouy's ! 
Dear '^ alma mater ! " deign our song to grace ! 
Can we forgetful grow^ or cease to prize 
Those treasured hours wherein we wont to pace 
Thy science-hallowed courts ? ev'n so of old^ 
Athena's scholars traced those sacred groves^ 
Where the great masters sagest converse hold — 
Be they the walks where Aristotle roved. 
Or sacred Hecadem, by heav'nly Plato lov'd, 

XIII. 

Who knew not Prompttis ? 'mongst that learned throng 
Which wont 'neath Guyan porch to congregate ? 
Prompttis — remarkable the crowd among ; 
To thee a passing verse we dedicate — 

The merry met Promptus first tunes the lay ; 

The sapient gather'd — graver who than he ? 

Sagest 'mongst Sophs most sportive midst the gay ; 

He'd pen a thesis play a comedy. 

And — save in friendship — quite the Proteus be. 

XIV. 
Doom'd now — ah me ! to plod o'er fens — through mire : 
Lincolnian : well ; — cope with rude fate's behest 
What mortal can ? yet the poetic fire, 
E'en in its embers animates thy breast ; 
Still grave — Medoro-like — each rugged rind (aj 
With her's — ^the loved one's name ! impregn each breeze, 

Teach mutest air to murmur Rosalind ! 

All honour to thy leafy reveries ! 

Thy hawthorn-sculptured odes — ^thy bramble elegies, (^bj 

Note (a) — MedorOf — Orlando Furioso. 
(b) " As you like it." 
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XV. 

For as clay's orb, eclipsed,— owns no decay, 

But in emergence brighter bodies forth 

His splendours ; — so the poet's repressed ray, 

Tho' oft obscured — ne'er fades ; such be thy lot, 

O Promptus !— on a distant ermnd bent, 

To friends and climes remote our numbers stray — 

In the wild woods see Amicron's bush-tent 

Mid Para's suns, and far Australia — 

Forests of fronded ferns, and tall acacia. 

XVI. 
Amicron ! manhood scarce had bent his brow, 
When youth, health, fortune, friends, seemed freely his 
Whate'er foreshadowed happiness below ; 
O wayward star of mortal destinies ! 
Which, whilst as yet all fresh in view the gift — 
Frowns on it, and anon the meteor fades ; 
Of sire, wealth, breth'ren, at one swoop bereft : 
Such the dire havoc death and mischance made : 
Still AmicroftCs firm mind rests undismayed. 

XVII. 

To what were home and friends, he bids adiey ! — 
Who in his short, bright day, his weal had shared ; 
Across the ocean world forthwith he flew. 
Quitting the land where he so ill had fared : 
May Providence smile on him in that land — 
His new-made home ; — his footsteps therein bless : 
Ever his aid was at his friends' command — 
By fits abrupt : yet human tenderness 
He lacked not — ^but was a true helper in distress. 
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XVIII. 

Lost CoDstans ! last of their's — the wand'rers' band. 

By fixed decree so widely doomed to part; 

Whose young bones whiten in a foreign land ; 

A friend in deed, in truth, in hand, in heart ; 

Viator lives — thy sad loss to deplore : 

Ananas now and giant fuchias wave 

(From Plata's stream, and Rio's distant shore) 

Their shadows over his precocious grave — 

Whose skill and life were given his fellow men to save. 

XIX. 

How vain ! how endless mutable the path 
Mankind must follow, ere the crowning goal 
Of earth is gain'd ! 'twas in the Wand'rers faith, 
Not seven years since, some seven did enrol, 
And pledge perpetual constancy ; — vowed bands 
Of brotherhood : where are these Wand'rers now ? 
Some dead — some scattered throughout foreign lands — 

Two yet unsung Menis and Probio ! 

Sound hearts and true ! farewell ! on, onward now we go. 

XX. 

Ye great Word or logologists ! this round, 
Who stride — colossus-like — this prominence— 
The world of letters ! who maintain that sound 
Should e'er be made the duplicate of sense ; 
Whether ye rattle, hiss, siss, thump, grunt, growt. 
Or whizz, or whirr, or puzzle, pounce, or purr, 
In realms which hold great Johnson's scholar-soul ; 
Your aiding genii's power I implore. 
Tell me — what sound can express the din, the roar 

E 
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XXI. 

Which woke the booming waters, rent the air, 
Vesuvius-like — that dull November mom ; 
All hands on deck like wildfire, when appear'd 
A gallant frigate, riding ocean on — 

Her signal volley this ; ^and now she's near 

Our Maranon ; what news ? your tidings tell ; 

What name? where from ? where bound ? what luck ? 

what cheer? 
Is old Britannia still alive and well ? 
In our long absence aught has home or friends befel ? 

XXII. 

She vanishes ; her canvass woos the wind : 
Decks, tops, shrouds, yards so gloriously manned : 
Each peering porthole by its good gun lined ; 
Albion! thy power we felt as there we scann'd. 
She's out of sight — her tall mast dips no more ; 
Heaven speed her. well ! and speed us on our way ! 
A soulless calm now carpets ocean o'er; 
And shooting fore and aft the vessel, stray 
Bonitos, purple-hued, in shining shoals who play. 

XXIII. 
Bonito— blessed — O mirac'lous fish ! 
In hue and shape a tropic mackarel ; 
But seldom met we trow in plate or dish, 
Tho' oft we've heard our friend Antonio tell 
Of his benito-breakfasts ; but, enough ! 
Your mackrelised bonitos near our zone. 
Being made, perhaps, of colder, sterner stuff. 

May fancy frying bonitos of bone, 

And blood of quality — no such weakness own. 
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XXIV. 

Wherefore, my spirit ? whence these chilling damps ? 

Why grieve, my soul ? 'tis a fine Sabbath day ; 

A day to cheer — would thought but chace those swamps 

Where honest labour's robbed of health, life, pay; 

By stern Monop'ly erst hedg'd, fenc'd around ; 

Hard sinews earn'd bread, but receiv'd it not; 

The landlord's acres, dues, sole favour found ; 

And crush'd beneath this Car of Juggernaut, 

First ground to* dust, th' hard-handed hind was left to rot. 

XXV. 

Far from the Muse unjust, — t' animadvert 

'Gainst Speculation or Utility ! 

To disrespect man's rights ; in aught to hurt, 

Or dull the edge of careful husbandry. 

But O ! when fathers, fam'lies, inchmeal die ! 

When gaggd's the ox that treadeth out the corn, 

Bethink we of that High Divinity, 

Who states such wickedness will not be borne. 

But plagues and curses dire such doings will come on. 

XXVI. 

And lo ! fierce murrain ! lo ! the blighted crops ! 
Smut, mildew, ergot, all the sores that waste 
And level their too-avaricious hopes ; 
Why need we marvel at the rueful case ? 
Mark yon gaunt skeleton — ^yon huge comstack ! 
Ignorus holds it till the markets rise : 
Meanwhile the floods destroy it ; e'en the rat, 
Too rotten finds it grow — ^and doth despise 
The food to man denied. ^The Bible open lies 
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XXVII. 

Before us now : this memorable verse, 

(The trath inspired — of Israel's Monarch-Sage) 

** Whoso witholdeth corn the poor shall curse 

** Him ;" * — law which changeth not with clime or age. 

But hush ! this troubled strain. Viator, cease : 

This is the Sabbath day of heav'niy rest, 

Day dedicate to faith, and love, and peace, 

A day invading cares should ne'er molest; 

A day that Ood himself hath sanctified and blest. 

XXVIII. 

Shall man dishonour nature, duty ? — ^faith 

Than instinct baser grow ? sure nature loves 
The * Pearl of Days ;' each thing a sabbath bath, 
In some observance : — tranquil'are the groves, 
The household brutes, the bleating flocks, the kine. 
Or conscious of some toil that day foregone. 
Or honouring else their Maker's work divine, 

Consummate then ; ^the Lord of Sabbath own. 

And mutely rev'rent hallow thus His august throne. 

XXIX. 

Ye benefactors of the human race, 
By fame's resounding trumpet blazon'd forth ! 
Amongt your noblest ranks let Peel have place— 
A Howard, Buxton, Wilberforce, in worth ; 
Like an Ionic pillar long he stood. 
Commanding in his simple stateliness : 
Feared of the flimsy, trusted of the good ; 
Firm friend of learning, arts, and sciences ; 
All honour, England ! to thy true Msecenases. 

* Note 2 (bis)— Canto II. 
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XXX. 

But not the statesman — not the eloquence 

Which swayed sage senators — we here commend ; 

Th' alliance rare of universal sense — 

Claims not our verse ; — but Peel — the poor man's friend ! 

Thrice startling hour ! when snapp'd like tow — the yoke 

Of place and party — to ambition dear ; 

And forth the man, the patriot, christian, spoke ; 

Entranced philanthropy bow'd down to hear, 

Whilst justice^ truth, and mercy, lent a willing ear. 

XXXI. 

" Can I behold this land devastated ? 
Fierce fevers, famine, plying their fell trade ? 
No ! ere we grudge the poor his hard-earned bread, 
Perish the law by which such woe id made ! " 

And it doth perish : and ill tongues would fain 

Cast its high abrogator to the dust : 

But Peel still prospers ! wasps out-thrust in vain 

Their stings to harm him ; truth has been his trust ; 

And who makes truth his guide — in all things prosper must. 

XXXII. 

Years pass along again that manly tone 

Thrills thro' St. Stephen's walls : prophetical 

We now may term it O, now too, too soon, 

Britannia's left to mourn her oracle. 
Peel ! may the name be heard with gratitude ! 
(Such the last wish the setting statesman sped !) — 
** When the poor labourer eats his untaxed food. 
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** No longer by oppression leavened." || 

No more ! he's gone; but ever be his mem'ry honoured !* 

XXXIII. 

Again Viator o'er the taffrail bends. 

But not as five weeks hence — to meditate 

O'er man and manners ; — stringing odds and iends. 

Which to himself or others may relate. 

He bends and the blue ocean underneath 

Hideous discloses — following the barque — 
Ugly as sin — insatiable as death — 
The ocean ravager — ^^the dreadful Shark ! 
By playful pilot fish his rapid progress marked. 

XXXIV. 

Hunger was clearly whetting his fell maw, 

For, arrow-swift, now here, now there, he flew ; 

With serrate teeth full armed, his horrid jaw 

Display'd he fearfully as he swam askew ; 

His squalid carcase spreads a changeful tinge 

Throughout the wave — as he ascends or falls ; 

Now grey, now brown, blue, green his trunk ; his fins 

Glimmer a livid yellow as he sprawls. 

But now th' alarm has spread — loud grow the calls. 

II Extract from Sir Robert Peel's last Ministerial Speech. — " It may be 
that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labour, and to 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when they shall 
recruit their exhausted strength with abxmdant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice." 

* Note S—Canto II. 
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XXXV. 

A Shark ! ahoy ! — forthwith th' assembled crew 

Lower a tempting morsel from the ship ; 

To seize the bait the greedy tyrant flew — 

Pleased with the dainty dangling at its tip ; 

He nibbles — plunges — soon again t' emerge ; 

The glittering lure seems to avoid his grasp ; 

On back upturned now glares his fearful gorge, 

And now the biter's bitten ; in its clasp. 

The sharp, barbed weapon quite from point to hasp, 

XXXVI. 

Transfixes him ; the murd'rous iron grides 
Sheer through his cheek ; in agony he dives. 
Working the waters into frothy tides, 
As from his death-wound terribly he writhes. 
Vainly he foams — his giant strength soon spent, 
Tho' dreading still his latent energy. 
He's hauled up from his native element. 
His sailor captors then with boundless glee^ 
Their sworn foe hack and hew in pieces joyously. 

XXXVII. 
Yet each hacked, mangled atom, life retains ; 
Embowelled through, beheaded and betailed ; 
As if the blood-drops of his venomed veins 
Were each a life ; and when at length he failed. 
Bystanders hold aloof — ^lest he should spring 
Again into existence : — such their dread — 
Meanwhile, on our slain enemy we'll sing, 
Due lustre o'er th' eventful day to shed ; 
A song of the Shark, and of the life he has led. 
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The Song of the Shark. 



I. 

Thy fierce death-struggle's o'er now — thou Vampire of the 
waters ! 

Thy loathsome blood has ceased to flow — ^red with a thou- 
sand slaughters ; 

Yet we shudder as we contemplate the pool our deck that 
stains ; 

To think it once might circulate — a fellow-creatures veins. 

11. 

For your Shark delights in warm, live blood ; no Hysena 

or Ghoul ; * 
Unhunger'd delving carrion food from churchyard-^rank 

and cool. 
No ! on living victims — fair and fresh — right lusciously he 

gloats ; 
His choicest dish — the drowning wretch on drifting raft who 

floats. 

III. 

No strategem can baffle him ; strength, courage, skill, avail ; 
Such bristling tiers of sharp, jagged fangs, cause boldest 

heart to foil : 
One gulp ! youVe gone ! your crunching limbs through all 

their fibres grate ; 
That horrid maw's your sepulchre ; no trace reveals your 

fate. 

* ** Like the Ghole of the East, with quick scent for the dead." 
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IV. 

Or basking by some sunshore isle^ on bright^ blue sum- 
mer day. 

Like crafty^ treacherous crocodile, who whines and weeps 
for prey ; 

Be where he will, all terrible ;— or pirating near shore, 

Or marauding in mid ocean, when the thundering tempests 
roar. 

V. 

At the Harpies' hall he's free to call; — the Syrens love him 

well; 
He takes his sport at the Mermain's court ; — he blows the 

Triton's shell ; 
Yet with all his might, in fear and fright, homage he's 

forced to pay 
To the puny fish * whose mortal disk his life blood 

pumps away. 

VI. 

Whatpreyd'st thou on, blood-thirsty One? ere thy dainty 

morsel man 
His netherworld existenceship as yet had ybegan ; 
When no eye was there to see — ^no intelligence to mark 
Thy deeds, so dire and butcherous — thou ocean-fiend ! thou 

Shark ! 

VIL 
Glance back on days Pre- Adamite, you'll find the Shark 

among 
Jhe staunchest, oldest members of that long-evanished 

throng : 

♦ Sucker-fish— Note 4— Canto II. 
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One of the earliest medals in creation's mintage struck ; 
In bones, — bestudding slaty seas long since congealed to 
rock.* 

VIIL 

In whose long-subsided waters, now all-silent as the grave, 
Stately bright-bued ocean flowers were wont their limbs to 

lave; 
Ocean forests — where the Shark and his quaint companions 

round. 
Inhabited ; and forms grotesque impressed the swampy 

ground. 

IX. 

When lynx-eyed Caiamaries darted through the vast ex- 
panse, 

And Star-fishes ocean glow worms ! reflected rainbow 
glance ; 

By the demon Kraken haunted, and the cruel Sepia, 

With Ammonite and Nautilus, of elegant array. 



O well ! dire Shark ! well had it been for suffering man- 
kind. 

If to such prey thy ravages had ever been confined ; 

Destruction, then, to the foul Shark — man's, common 
enemy ! 

And heaven protect us from his fangs, wherever we may be ! 

♦ Note i (bis)— Canto II. 
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XXXVIII. 

Ye guardian sprites ! good genii ! who preside 
O'er solar^ stellar, lunar inOuences ! 
From your high astral eminences guide. 
Who humbly seeks to scan your mysteries. 

Who has not heard of Sun-strokes ? well, the sun 

May have his freaks — as doubtlessly he has. 
But his Star-cubs, and Mistress — Lady Moon, 
We guarantee have their peculiar class 
Of peccadilloes too ; but let this pass. 

XXXIX. 

To wit 'tis held, whose body should iEibsorb 

Yon tropic moonlight's mild, attempered beam ; 
As well might Moly or Nepenthes' herb 
Partake, or sip forgetful Lethe's stream : 

Nay further still like that enchanted Fern, 

Which he who eats invisible doth grow : 

So of the Moon-struck none can him discern ; 

But spectre-like, he walketh to and fro. 

His wond'ring fellows him nor see, nor hear, nor know. * 

XL. 

Or listen this conceit — no whit less quaint — 
That the said moonshine hath malignant power, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, however fair, to taint ; 
Change sound to rottenness, turn sweet to sour. 
And work all kinds of mischiefs ; whose true cause 
Lies doubtless far enough out of the Moon — 
Save such a moon as Ariosto draws ; 
Where most conveniently is found full room 
For ev'ry mortal thing*->past, present, or to come. 

• Note fr— Canto II. 
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XLI. 

So far the Moon : of Planets, Signs, and Stars, 

Unnuinber'd virtues we might now disclose ; 
Of Merc'ry, Venus, Jupiter^ or Mars — 
The constellations we cannot dispose 

So quickly of so great is their repute : 

Philosophers have deemed them so superb. 

That scath could ne'er befall that man or brute, 

Who Vervain, Mistletoe, or Paeony's herb, 

In Sirius, or great Aries culFd : — nought might him disturb. 

XLII. 
Ends week the sixth : — *tis peaceful eventide ; 
The dial's finger points the hour of nine : 
The good ship seems alive on every side, 
Her keel now kisses earth's meridian line. 
O ! there are seasons when things seen — forth call 
To life the latent images that lie 
Deep hidden in the chamber of the soul ! 
Embodying them in full intensity ; . 
And when, 'twixt heaven and ocean, sea and sky, 

XLIII. 
Your mortal lire depending on a plank, 
You turn yourself to bid a long adieu 
To your old world — the new as yet a blank — 
Thick-gath'ring thoughts your mind come flocking through. 
This scene now round me — somewhat may convey 
Of past and future ; yon thick, fleecy sky 
Of the north hemisphere, may well pourtray 
Struggles of ardent souls — who vainly try 
To burst the cerement clouds of dark obscurity. 
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XLIV. 

But to th' auspicious East, — Viator, turn ! 
The land of promise, hope, expectancy ; 
May those celestial orbs above which burn, 
Shadow the beauteous lands beyond that lie ! 
In sunny, southern climes, see the broad belt 

Of bright Orion ; flaming Rigel there ; 

Resplendent Saturn in th' horizon melt ; 

And as we close our Canto, this our prayer-^ 

Though stars should cease to shine, let mortals not despair. 
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CANTO THE THIRD. 



I. 

It seems, o'er all things in this globe of ours, 

Some mystic number reigns ; and thus we find 

The senses flow in fives, the worlds in fours ; 

The primal elements, too, are inclined 

To their quaternion tenets ;-^tho' great wits 

A fifth have most pentacularly found ; 

Algates to find a vacant niche which fits 

Thei^grand quintessence in the vasty round 

Of nature's scheme, has sorely puzzled the profound. * 

II. 

Oh ! that as fluently as ocean flows, 
This verse might flow ; — t'would flow not then in vain ! 
That ihe indulgent Muses might dispose 
To grant our Pegasus a freer rein ! 
For compassing strange circles, zones, seas, climes, 
Angles, meridians, horizons, degrees, 
One needs a corresponding power of rhymes, 
Which, suited to the case, should sooth be his 
Who dares the path to tread so rife of novelties. 
♦ Note l—Canto III, 
G 
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III. 

An imprint of Time's footsteps may be read, 

Of present^ past, beginning, progress, end, 

In the quaternion system plain pourtray'd, 
A gift which time to history doth commend ; 
See Europe towering in her giant might ! 

The present She Asia and Africa ; 

Define the past — and thou Columbia hight. 

Round whom such worlds of bright perspectives play, 

The pregnant, promissory future may'st pourtray. 

IV. 

Thy full set sails already catch the breeze, 
On Freedom's pinions gallantly upborne; 
Ocean reflects thy pennoned argosies. 
All-hailing Liberty and Washington. 

To rise, to rule, to rot, America ! 

Such is all nations lot — such thine must be ; 
The Muse foreboding sees afar thy day 
Australia ! when many a colony 
Perished its parent empire ! shall an empire be. 

V. 

Perchance (and kind heaven grant !) the looked for land, 

T'wards which so many a throbbing heart is bent. 

One day amongst the rest may nobly stand. 

In arts, in arms, in power pre-eminent : 

From our soul's core the fervid wish we breathe. 

Success attend ye — fellow- voyagers ! 

Be 't your's those glorious blessings to achieve — 

Honour, and fame, and long, calm, happy years, 

Free from oppressive thrall, and cruel, carking cares. 
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VI. 

We gaze with eag'rest wish, most earnest hope, 

To coming time — as round us we survey 

Men, women, children, in such chequered group : 

O what through life will be their future way? 

Natal ! the name hath an auspicious sound ! 

Natal ! — O bear, O generate fresh life 

In nerves and thews ; Britannia long has found 

She needeth not ! of progeny too rife 

The homeward prayer we waft, quitting the crowded strife 

VII. 

That she may never need — the hour ne'er come, 
Though much misgiving have we such may fall^ 
When to protect his long-left, native home, 
Britain right gladly would those thews recall. 
And base that son — howe'er remote the field 
Of his existence — who would not once more 
For Britain draw the sword and bear the shield ; 
Defend, spite of her faults, his native shore, 
And in her cause his dearest life-blood gladly pour. 

VIII. 

The northern tropic past now we surmount 

The southern step, where shaggy Capricorn 
Stretches his spacious, broad, Atlantic front. 
Spanning from base to base each world-wide horn ; 
The ribs as 'twere of earth's huge skeleton. 
Embracing all the visc'ra east and west. 
Which joint at length in Afric's ridg'd backbone. 

Swart Monomotapa'd Lupatan crest ; * 

Europe and Asian lands divide the rest. 
Note 2— Canto III, 
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IX. 

The sixth sea-sabbath dawns — the day of seven 
Perfumes the air> as imping its pure wings 
'Twixt the vast ocean and its native heaven, 
It ministers to lioly thoughts and things. 
As skims this fragile barque the pliant wave^ 
So speeds life's barque her voyage on the sea 
Of time ; — and many a hurricane doth brave — 
But our good genius granting — now sing we 
Of Life and Time — those cruisers to Eternity. 

1. 
Time ! 't is a fairy islet sown 

Amidst a shoreless sea ; 
A spot reef-scarr'd and coral-grown, 

By old Eternity. 

2. 
Eternity an ocean wide, 

Wider than width may span ; 
Whose ceaseless, ever-flowing tide, 

Ne'er ended — ne'er began, 

3. 
A syren spot, where mortal sails 

By pilots false are furl'd ; 
As made despite of shoals and gales, 

A circuit of the world. 
4. 
Where pleasure's dazzling ripplets play. 

The mariner to guile ; 
And wanton folly masks the way. 

With all-seductive smile. 
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5. 
Yet there old ocean ever rolls 

His tides of foam and spray ; 
Chafes^ murmurs, urges, roars, and growls, 

And washes time away. 

6. 
Verdure grows white beneath his tread, 

Spring turns to winter hoar; 
Yet mortals' hopes are anchored 

On this unstable shore. 

7. 

So in Calypso's Circe isle, * 

Thus runs the mythic song — 
Venus did Pallas' son beguile, 

He tarried there too long. 

8. 
And as thy wiles, Aphrodite ! 

Out-mentor'd Mentor then, 
So treacherous Eternity 

Out-mentors mortal men. 

9. 
Treach'rous no longer we but knew 

Life's barque with skill to guide ; 
Took we alas ! advantage due, 

Of wind, and time, and tide ? 

10. 
Then midst the billows' angry roll, 

Storm-tost and tempest-driven. 
Safely she'll gain the destined goal — 

Eternity's bright haven. 

* Telemaque. (F6n61on) 
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X. 

From nature's humblest to her highest things, 
One amongst others — this fact we adduce; — 
That each — the most dissim'lar fabric brings 
A perfect consentaniety of use. ^ 

Likewise conversely — on the opposite side, 
Through all creation this grand truth doth stand — 
That structures selfsame, in all points allied, 
No end of diff'rent purposes command. 
This evening's captive most appositely comes to hand. 

XL 
Great Milton's friend had parts and powers, we read ; 
Of locomotion so uniquely rare, 
That with all due despatch he'd fain proceed 
By land or sea, — by flame, by flood, by air. 
But other beings claim no such great gift ; 
Some upon earth their tardier notions ply ; 
More aery others, — who their bodies lift 
In ether, use for one grand end — to fly, 
A wing, fin, web, lung, as suits severally ! 

XIL 

Diverse ; — but to one action all compact, 
In fowl, fish, beast, and microscopic fly. 
Whose airspread gills, like fairy fans— enact 
At once to move, to breathe, to vivify. 
The use the same, — a different form prevails 
Where the swift squirrel and the antick ape 
In air sustain their forms with leath'ry sails — 
A sort of prolongation it, — or cape 
Of skin, or of skinskeleton — a derivate. 
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XIII. 

Not fuddled Triiiculo's wits perhaps were stopped, 

By his " fish-islander's " uncouth debut, * 

With more amaze, than when on deck flat flopped 

That animail — so very odd to view — 

The Flying Fish ; his curious, piscine wing 

Amply displayed ; examining we find 

It is no lung, web, parachute, or fin. 

But a true hand, most perfect in its kind. 

Long, slender finger-bones, enclosed in scaly rind. 

XIV. 

Although of philosophs, — about the worst 

We've generally by our friends been reckoned ; 

We hold our instance favours fact the first ; 

Now for a moment, glance at fact the second. 

A case or so we'll summon up to show. 

Like structures often have most unlike ends ; 

View this fish or another, and say how 

He, in the waters, rises or descends, 

And with such woundy skilfulness his way he wends. 

xy. 

His urgent fins both steer him and impel 
His horizontal course ; but he can sink. 
Float, duck, and dive without' them just as well 
As with them ; no reasoning man can think. 
Such cause the eflect produces ;— no, a small 
Bladder, or sac's tack'd to his spine, which— >-gone, 
No longer can he either rise or fall, — 
But plumbs th' abyss, or floats the surface on, — 
His vertical gymnasia clearly past and done. 
* Shakespeare — The Tempest. 
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XVI. 

This, then, the lung ; this cell the power doth give 

Of locomotion, though no motor part ; 

But just as much a lung as that upheaved 

By those elastic ribs — too oft by art 

Of their sane play and buoyancy deprived, 

Confin'd, compress'd, becramp'd, and all awry. 

O fatal stays ! — why were ye e'er contrived ? 

Can nature not find modes enough to die, 

For mortals ? but to wicked artifice they fly. 

XVII. 

But the vague Muse is o'erstepping each link 

Which forms song like society into one chain ; 

'Twixt stays and flying fish we rather think 
A sort of gap or limbo doth remain : 
Besides, we entertain a jealous fear 
Our beauties will most surely find a flaw 
In these our canticles ; their darling gear 
If we condemn — and vile comparisons draw 
Tween them — sweet loves! and flabby, flying fishes — 
pshaw ! 

XVIII. 

How teemful sweet the nectary air distils 
From Pernambuco ; and of bays — ^the bay 

Bahia ! Rio — queen of the Brazils ! 

And eke sevenempired South America ! 

So soft the clime palled sense grows all supine 

To present scenes and future ; enervate 

On retrospection's bosom doth recline 

The languid brow, and basking thus prostrate, 

ives in the past, and what to history doth relate. 
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XIX. 

Evokes thy spectre — blood-bought Mexico ! 
Her murder'd Inca-Monarchs hear her wail ! 
Whil'st Lima's tragedies — once proud Peru ! 
Of Cortez, e'er renews the direful tale : 
Orellan ! fell Pizarro ! monstrous sounds ! 
Whose hatefulness not time itself can tame ; 
Three ages of long years have sped their rounds, 
Yet with an execration e'er the same, 
Posterity perpetuates their hellish name. 

XX. 

Guiana ! sadly o'er thy syren coast 

Grieved pity bends, — ^mute admiration weeps ; 

Ever bemoaning darling Raleigh ^lost ; 

But though the martyr-minstrel headless sleeps, 
(And sacred be his slumbers !) his great worth 

Nor sleeps, nor fades ^no ! tamishless, — undimm'd. 

Be it to latest ages bodied forth ; 

Too long his rare retrait hath been unlimn'd ; 

Ah ! that with strife and'stowerhischequer'd cup was brimm'd 

XXL 
For of the Givers to the human race, 
With precious Raleigh, — few, we ween, may vie ; 
Not one, — but such infinite gifts we trace. 
In that one spec'men of humanity ; 
As if, to form his multifarious mind, 
Nature, — to prove her boundlessness of skill. 
Had Bacon's wit with Colon's venture joined ; 
Commixing the rare compound at her will. 
With poetry and piety — ^incomp'rable. 
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XXII. 
We're all-unskill'd in parallel ; — but in brief 
Would fein be granted one comparison ; 
The Chilian root and the Virginian leaf, 
Tho' most diverse in qualities, are one 

In nature ; ^brethren of one common race 

Potato and Tobacco, — botanists find : 

So in their filmed discoverer we trace 

That very rarely-met-with form of mind, 

With diverse virtues firaught — ^all closely knit in kind* 

XXIII. 
But memories local and historical. 
By sense soft cushioned on remembrance' breast. 
Are not the only images recalled 
From the phantasmal chambers where they rest, 

Yet perish not ; ^for in substantial truth, 

One's riper life seems oft but a reprieve 
Of death's grim ordeal ; — r—come, ye days of youth 
Ye loved and loving daysp-K)'er ye we grieve ; 
Gone I oomeagaini and in your buoyancy relieve 

XXIV. 

Our hebetude precocious ; O I tliose born. 

Of nations, — as of men, — in frame exhaust 

Too soon, alas ! have their ill fate tp mourn. 

In best afiections blighted, sered, and lo^t ! 

What means this wand'ring ? — threading land and sea ;- 

Viator ! what grand boon art thou in quest 

Of? — ^wealth ? fym» ? honour ? — bubbles void they be ; 

Long hast thou known their real emptiness ; 

Mockers alas ! when rifest of fair promises. 
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XXV. 
In grosser man a thousand passions strive 
To win love's palm, to wear his myrtle crown ;* 
His finer self for love alone doth live, 
No rebel rival dare dispnte his throne. 
Yet wanting thy blest aid,— celestial faith ! 
How vain a bauble were mere mortal love — 
An airdrawn phantom — the first casual breath 
May scatter to the winds ; but faith, — ^above 
The day-^iream sees ; faith crowns both hope and love. 

XXVI. 

Firmness for mutability doth plant; 
For blindness, heavenly vision ; darkness, light ; 
Resolve, for doubt; for weakness, adamant; 
Such the indentures puissant faith doth write 

On fluctile, tim'rous mortals ; so of old. 

By faith the christian worthy scorned the flame 

Of fiery trial ;--^ith his head upheld. 

All tortureless,— deathless as is his fame ; 

We venture here to cite an humbler, unknown name. 

XXVII. 

Some ten years back our memory must revert 
To distant Guadaloupe ;-«where, crime accurst ! 
Slain Frangois' carcass clasp'd th^ uncallous earth ; 
His bones now crumble under alien dust. 
Where Bordeaux views her favourite Garonne, 
Unite her fortunes with the tender stream 

Of thy meandering waters soft Dordogne ! 

From distant Bayonne borne, and Angouleme ; 

Envaled a rustic cot stands, ^where, a simple swain 

• Veneri gratiflsima myrtus. — Virgil. 
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XXVIII. 

Francois the sun first shone on^ ^where he passed 

His boyhood 'neath his peasant parents' care ; 
No store of worldly pelf had they amassed. 
Yet train'd their kind to what wealth cannot bar 

The meanest wretch, to acts of prayer and faith — 

Which evermore with innate strength endue ; 

And store of priceless riches eke he hath 

Who doth firom this firm bank his funds renew ; 

More failless than thy mines — \ — ^Golconda ! and Peru 1 

XXIX. 

But evil hap befel, as fall it will ; 

See Frangois now an orphan'd stripling ! — reft ; 

In illstarr'd hour he quits his native vill * — 

His childhood's home, his boyish haunts he left, 

And her whose jocund smile, — o'er gladsome glades. 

And laughing landscapes yet more dimples throws. 

Artless Lucille the pride of Vertpr^'s maids ! 

From thee thy young heart-stricken lover goes ; 

Leaves love]and peace, fierce fight to wage 'gainst foreign foea. 

XXX. 

And now, in all the ecstasy fond hearts 
And young can know, they weep their fill of tears; 
The future soldier laggishly departs. 
But first a pledge of constancy he swears, , 

By the bright blade of his yet virgin sword I 
On his return vows Lucille shall be his ; 
By all that sanctifies a promised word ! 
Happy ! — ^love recks not future miseries. 
But haply — wiser sates itself on present bliss. 
* YUl. — An old English word for Tillage. 
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XXXL 

May Heaven's good care bis fond Lucille preserve ! 
And all kind angels o'er her welfare tend ! 
Such his first thought, — his second ne'er to swerve 
From the strict path which virtue doth commend ; 
That path not always found, tho' often sought ; 
Where honour, justice, truth, august — ^preside ; 
Whence e'en for love true courage strayeth not, 

At least so taught that creed the constant guide 

Of Frangois ; but away ! in prowess high he vied. 

XXXII. 

Soon his brave compeers : aye ! the boldest ; woe! 

Woe worth the hour ! insult he ne'er could brook ; 

And to just ire provoked a fatal blow. 

Fatal that is to poor Frangois, — ^he struck 

His haught commandant, ^he — the ill-fated youth. 

Of merit bought at thy sharp point, dared taunt, 

Bleak poverty ! and what fell envy's tooth 

Envenomed, ^power-whetted e'er may daunt? 

He dies next day break, — ^poor Frangois ! ruth, right, all 
avaunt. 

XXXIII. 

Endungeoned, gyved ; to impious despair 

Frangois yields not the twilight grey soft steels 

Around a prayerful prison ; sight how rare ! 

" My soul to' God ! this earthly heart — Lucille's" 

As e'er it hath been ^hark ! the shrilly, sound 

Of clarions token Frangois deathhour ^form 

The dreadful escorts marshalling around, 

Van, rear, and wing : ^now booms the muffled drum, 

The passing bell which tolls a living mortal's doom. 
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XXXIV. 

On to tbe slaughter scene ! yon greensward square ; 
The '' shooting-ground " of Gnadaloupe yclept ; 

Forth Frangois marches^ ^firm his port, his air. 

Dauntless toward his gaping gra?e he stept : 

His matin-meal partaking on the way"; 
Calm as it were the blessed Sacrament, 
Nor fear nor ribald hardihood's display, 
So noble all his bearing and intent 
That now his bitter persecutor 'gan relent. 

XXXV. 

Reprieve the sentence ! live — thou gallant y^uth ! 
No Tyrant ! cease ! the life of honour lost, 

Frangois' already slain ! ^he falls for truth. 

He scorns existence bought at conscience' cost. 
Lucille I Lucille ! in happier realms we join ; 
There lore, truth, faith, eternal shall be one ; 
Ho ! brother-comrade ! duly hand this line ! 

No more — the kerchief's dropped thunders the gun ! 

Fire! fire! 'tis o'er; ere rose that morning's crimson'd sun; 

XXXVL 

The shattered corse to th' elements is strewn ; 

Who bled for truth, who tyranny defied ; 

Soon to Lucille, on telltale zephyrs borne 
The tragic requiem spreads ; she heard and died. * 
O'er the lorn maiden's unobtrusive grave, 
Vertpr^s betrothed ofl pause, — ^then pensive pass ; 
First wafling their orisons o'er the wave 
For Frangois' soul, and love ! — each dantiest grass 
Of mead ; — and posied flower there fittest parterre has. 
♦ Note 3— Canto III. 
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XXXVII. 

E'en as we close our tale see ! scuddiDg clouds 

Of stormy portent brewing ; whew ! the wind 

Yet soughing ^whistles through the ringing shrouds ; 

Swiftly the rattlios the lithe sailors climb ; 
Anon ship, sky and sea in weeds are dight ; 
Deepens the haze, as bodeful fierce affray ; 

Obfuscate first, ^now steeped in pitchy night, 

That face-r-whicb erst the smiling sun's bright ray 
lUiimed : — ^the perk, brisk waves, which late did playi — 

XXXVIII. 

All sportively, ^now merge in thick cabal 

As eager Heav'ns enleag'ring rack to join ; 
Alas ! man's skill though great, hath small avail 
Where 'gainst him such dread elements combine 1 

Not enemies ! whate'er is God's is good ; — 

E'en mid the raging ocean's hollowest boom ; 

In seeming devastation all embrued 

Yet finds the trustful spirit a safe home. 

And scathless sleeps, — e'en on the boiling billows' foam. 

XXXIX. 

The livelong night, in ocean's yawning trough, 
Twixt frowning Heaven and warring sea we roll ; 
Unharmed ! e'er bless that forest ashlar tough ! 
Her heart of oak, — of Britain's strength, — the soul ; 

In fight her sBgis ^peace the mighty nave 

Of her prosperity, and wealth, and power ; 
Pride of the land which scorns to own a slave ! 
O to the scope of thine each vassal shore, 
Britannia ! may thy homely liberties endure ! 
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XL. 

'Neatb close-reef 'd sails we drive throughout the night ; 
Sound sleepers snore^ and slighter ones lie wake ; 
Morn comes at last, but not in robe of lights 

But as from nightmare shook ; for at day break, 

Upcrawling from our berths we nought can see 

Save, all around, above us, and below, — 

A leaden sky spread o'er a leaden sea ! 

Between ; — the air like fume or dross doth flow ; 

What matter ? Natal beams beyond — on, onward let us go ! 



DEDICATION OF CANTO IV. 



TO F. A. GEARY, ESQ. 

My Deab Sib, 

Permit me to inscribe to you the fourth Canto of 
my Poem, — last in order of composition, but I trust not 
in value, if aught of value can be found in the lines here 
strung together. Since I embarked for Africa, I have found 
many contrasts to the home and comforts enjoyed ''long, 
long ago,'' under your hospitable roof. Clime and distance, 
however, may bodily separate, but will never diminish my 
regard for you and yours; nor amongst all his changes of 
place and fate, will the Author 

*' E'er forget the peaceful ho/ne 
That gaye a wanderer rest.'* 

Believe me. 
Yours ever most sincerely, 

JOHN COVENTEY. 



CANTO THE FOURTH. 



I. 
Illustrious Vasco ! who, from Tagus' shore, 
Natal discovered — fame-enshrined emprize ! 
Three centuries sped — in Natal's name we pour. 
Great Shade ! to thee, — our first cup — O may skies 
Fair-favoured deign to canopy this coast ! 
Glimmerings of future good, — serving to cheer 
The patriot expatriate, — who, though lost 
In sight to his birthland, must aye revere 
His brave forefathers' home, whatever his hap elsewhere. 

II. 

God thrive thee, brave Britannia ! haply quit 

Of thine amassed surplus humanity. 

Speed on in all inherent valour, wit. 

And dear, or dearer, federal amity ; 

Fix no great gulph 'twixt those 'clept high and low, — 

Nor level some must serve, — others command. 

But a just social system, measure so 

That each to each may lend a helping hand. 

And England smile again, a proud — a happy land 
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III. 
As she hath smiled ; — hCy oceans wide apart^ 
From crowded city eke and scattered plain. 
Feels oft the heart's winged, mystic vision dart 
A homeward glance across that boundless main, 
Where Nature reigns — subordinate alone 
To the dread Framer of lands, seas, and skies. 
Who calls the trackless elements His own ; 
From ocean's bosom, bid we then arise, 
A hymn to thee, great Nature ! who our need supplies. 

THE immigrants' HYMN TO NATURE. 

O Nature ! bounteous Nature ! 

With goodness thou dost teem ; 
No casuist's crude problem 

Art thou, or flitting scheme. 

O glorious radiation 

From joys of joys on high! 
He dies ^who lives without thee. 

Who lives with thee — can't die. 

Nature ! Divine Epistle ! 

E'er present One — ^to whom 
Frail, erring man yet looketh. 

Remotely though he roam. 

Thy God-commissioned powers 

The sceptic may deny : 
For him^ — ^no beauteous flowers, 

'No' earth, no sea, no sky. 
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In earth's wide space it seemeth 
All things do by him pass, 

As by one who vainly dreameth. 
Or seeth in a glass. 

O Nature ! bounteous Nature ! 

Life lives in thee again : 
Death lives too, for each creature 

Through thee new life doth gain. 

Earth, air, flame, flood, polluted — 

Dread Nature ! we discern. 

By thy weird wand transmuted. 
To wholesomeness return. 

As in that rare Elysian, — , 

The holy Prophet viewed, 
Ezekiel ! whose rapt vision 

Inspiration so imbued : 

Dry bones long decomposing, — 

Below the sodden ground. 
By thine aid are recomposing. 

And relive — upspringing sound. 

Eestore, O blessed Nature ! 

All-Powerful restore, — 
To beauty — ^form and feature,. 

Oh ! who would covet more. 
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Restore past, fond embraces : 
Dead lips greet no warm kiss ; 

Oh ! grant long-loved, lost faces 
We may join in realms of bliss. 

By the slumberers in death. 
Nature e*er new life is giving ; 

And the dying's parting breath 
Is new life to the living.* 

O thou mighty transmigration ! 

Subtle bond 'twixt death and life. 
Nature ! help us, who our nation 

Have left, — ^whom child and wife 

Bemoan as if departed. 
And ne'er more to return ; 

Tell them the constant-hearted 
Will e'er towards them yearn : 

And, though dead to sensual feeling. 
Or grosser passions' sway ; 

Ever our souls are stealing 
To loved ones far away. 



* " All that is in the earUi, the sea, or the wide heayen, must crumble into 
their primitiye elements until the graye of all nature become the seed-plot of 
the new creation.*'— 2^ Oatpel Bevealed to Job, by the Bev, C. A. Sutberi, 
MA., 1858. 
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Recalling the blest altar 

'Fore which our troth we gave 

With a love that knows no falter. 
Untouched by wind and wave ; 

And that first dear, winning prattle — 

To our ears ecstatic mirth. 
Ne'er forgotten through the battle- 

We must wage with turmoiled earth : 

And now though strange skies bound us. 
And varied Nature's face. 

Heaven send our offspring round us 
May thrive in virtue's ways ! 

Nature ! Deity-deputed ! 

To watch o'er human state. 
May they never fierce-imbruted 

With fell barbarians mate. 

May the sense of each great blessing 

Their sires received of old. 
Keep them ever from transgressing. 

And all their steps uphold. 

Kind Nature ! to us mortals 
Vouchsafe one cheering tint. 

One beam of heaven's bright portals. 
One transient, glorious glint. 
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And Nature's sovereign Giver, 
In his boundless mercy, grant 

Each Britannia — Natal — ^liver 
May reck nor woe nor want ! 

IV. 
'Tis a dead sea-calm, that which leaves a trace 
Undreamt of by land-going moralists ! 
To Natal Port now speeding on apace, 
Fain we recall those awkward stops and hists 
Our good barque seemed to feel when her twin feere. 
The circling elements made a full pause ; 
As when some soaring bird, in mid career. 
Falls supine, in whose fall all the great laws 
Of motive nature sudden suspend seem and lost. 

THE CALM. 

Days have we watched the setting sun, 
'Neath the flaming west retiring ; 

Still, a stirless sea our barque sleeps on. 
Weak as a wave expiring. 

And sports are hushed — and all around 
Seems wrapt in funeral pall. 

On each ear of its consort-voice — the sound 
FuU dolefully doth faU. 

Nor this alone, ^the passions rude. 

In quiet slumbering. 
Or, haply, deemed by grace subdued. 

Feel lethargy's keen sting ; 
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And writhing from the venomed fire, 

Forthwith out-furious burst ; 
Smiting the soul with torments dire. 

Of God and man accurst. 

And days and nights succeed, and still 

On the same spot we toss, 
Our only mates the wheeling gull 

And giant albatross. 

Alas ! how soon disasters whelm 
Those sloth doth first subdue ! 

Already to our lazy helm. 
In masses, firmly glue 

Their sucker-discs — quaint barnacles ! 

Whilst freely float below 
Their shells five-valved, and feelers curled. 

In many a triple row. 

Quiet, O anxious heart ! we hear 
Low murmurs through the shroud ; 

Ye faithless spirits ! take good cheer. 
Remember that blest cloud ; 

Evoked erewhile on Carmel's top ; — 

Dread Ocean knew its Lord ; 
And yielded the life-giving drop. 

Obedient to His word. 
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So knows the sea-cloud still ; — and lo ! 

The zeph'ry murmur grows ; 
The spell dissolves — and, listen ! now 

The troubled water flows. 

And hark ! we catch the welcome plash 
Of waking winds and tides ; 

O ! tuneful is the billow's dash. 
As on the glad ship glides. 

Not strains of heav'nliest melody, 

Enchant the ravished ear, 
More than the rush of windstirr'd sea 

The calm-struck voyager. 

Behold the glorious orb of day 
Athwart the wide waves glancing ! 

And to the choir of the cresting spray 
Each sunny ripple dancing. 

And as our prow the waters parts. 
The brightsome morning beaming, — 

With gratittlde all thankful hearts, 
Audi future trust are teeming. 
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V. 
Oh ! apathy is man's most mortal curse ! 
Direr than calms on ocean waves that fall ; 
E*en active sin, there's doubt, is scarcely worse 
Than lethargy's depressive, sable pall. 

Abhorred of moral nature ; ^learn we hence, 

This lesson — so to use each faculty 

As to fulfil the scheme of Providence, 

Maintaining each in due activity ; 

Nor ease inglorious, nor fell sloth corroded by. 

VI. 

Sloth ! who long erst thy magic touch doth paint, 

Grreat Spenser ^venerated Alleg'rist ! 

In living colours which can't fail enchant 

The moral eye its spirit-sense imprest 

All sentiently as by the heav'nly beam. 

From some immortal master's canvas caught, 
A Titian or Urbino's inspired theme 
Is to the grosser optic organ brought. 
With all its glorious perfections richly fraught. 

VII. 

Sloth ! prime postilion of Lucif 'ra's car ! 
Sloth ! chamber councillor of surfeit pride ! 
Whose cacodemoniac minions are — 
Avarice, lust, gluttony, — all foul allied. 

And knit in dev'lish bonds, ^in traitor guise 

Tempting and fair outside, in mortal mesh. 

Reckless the hidden deaths, which soft entice 

Swift to destroy : ^with lure of eye and flesh, 

Enstiaringly their native hideous forms they dress. 

K 
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VIII. 
Pleasure for them holds endless holiday ; 
Thousands of wanton lures upon her wait^ 
Prompt her voluptuous missions to obey ; 
Her toils to spread, firesh victims to entrap ; 
And feast, and revel stave, and giddy dance. 
Music in strains of rarest minstrelsy ; 
The guiled vot'ry hopelessly t' entrance. 
Throughout the mansion flow unceasingly 
All Sybarite could dream, at once, there you descry. 

IX. 

Heightened 'yond human conceive : ecstasied, — 

Lewd dalliances that Paphos' queen might shame. 
Viands thrice exquisite she doth provide. 
Worthy Lucullus,* — Helluo's — glutton-fame ; 
The brimming vine its rich libation pours, 
Purpling the bowl, and fleetly now flit by — 
Rapture-encrowned, — ^the nimble-footed hours, — 
AU ends in frenzied, rapt, delirious joy. 
As fired great Macedonia to destroy 

X. 

Shiraz' fair palace ; o'er th' inebriate. 

Soon a Lethean, trancy slumber spreads ; — 

Sure follower of debauch ^herald and mate 

Of grisly death the penance such which treads 

On pleasure's kibes ; ^haply of coyer kind. 

Or more suspicious — some, — ^the rank deceit. 

Avoid — the bait suits not their finer mind ' 

The throng who enter pleasure's levee-gate — 

They join not victims these designed for diflferent fate. 
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XI. 
Some to enchanted climes she loves to waft- 



Begions of cloudless skies and waveless seas ! 
Midst murm'ring streams, and air ambrosial-soft ; 
Where fruits and flowers Hesperian gem the trees ; 
Others are clogg'd to earth by diverse means ; 
See gaunt Avaro o'er his full serines sit ! 
Clanking inexorable mammon's chains : 
Yet dose abut, well said a quaint old wit. 
The dome of riches, and Hell's sulphurous pit. 

XII. 
Th' eleventh sabbath sanctifies the sea 
Whose amethystine waves all tranquil roll ; 
Pastor,* in tone of truthful energy. 
Holds descant on the great laws which control. 
Physical, — ^vital, — amoral, — civil — ^states ; 
And those, &r more exalt, states spiritual 
What profit on their servance due awaits. 
What plagues on their infringers' heads e'er fall ; 
Tracing the common thread that knits and runs through all. 

XIII. 
In Physics a true balance is observed, 
'Twixt action and resistance, — strength and force,t 
Whereby material things are just preserved. 
And this equipollence once broke or lost. 
Nature and man hold no more harmony ; 
Design, causation, confidence expire ; 

* The Bey. Galyert Speneley, of Wakefield, now Wesleyan Missionary, 
Kwangubeni, South Africa. See page 89. 
t f.6., Strength possened, and force applied. 
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Nay Nature dies, ^and lawless prodigy- 
Springs from her ashes from her reeking pj^e 

World-wide diffusing-woes, conceiyeless-torments dire. 

XIV. 
Such the subversion of dread Nature's realm^ 
Manoah's son wrought at thine idol-feast — 
Phnistian Gaza ! thousand quick deaths whelm 

The Dagon-crew ; ^by marv'llous grip compressed. 

Convulsively the mighty columns shook 

In agony the taunting rev'Ders view, — 

As ague-struck — ^the quivering pillars rock. 

And the tall roof vibrating to and fro ; 

One thunder-crash, — ^all anguish-swoll'n — and all is oe. 

XV. 
So when the laws organical are kept 
In right performance, health and strength abound ; 
Their proper pale pervert, or overstepped. 
Diseases and discomforts e'er are found ; 
And oft 'tis seen, a violated code 
Of laws organic, physiological. 
Joins hand in hand with moral rectitude's 
Submersion — ^thus journeying cheek by jowl. 
Consummating all sin or bodily or of soul. 

XVI. 
Anxiety so long kept on the stretch 
Now strains to the last point as Natal's skies 
And shore, so keenly sought, seem in our reach ; 
Reputed Colony of Colonies ! 
Conjectures long upnursed are nearing now 
The test of sweet or sad reality ; 
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Imagination's ever busy flow 
Cites each imaginary quality. 
For verdict at thy bar — O Rationality ! 

XVII. 
One seems as 'twere life to commence again. 
When bordering on the colonistic state. 
We ravel out afresh the tangled skein 
Of will, change, providence, in word, of fate ; 
Already fervid fancy views us roam 
Where, in some vale seclude by crystal vley^ 
Upbeams the settler's humble forest-home. 
Gazelles around and frisking springboks play ; 
Far-borne the zebra's snort, and quagga's shrilly neigh. 

XVIII. 
In the wild Kaffir kraal, or Zulu hut ; 
Their hordes of artless, rude inhabitants. 
We retrospective stray to days remote. 
When artifice's fancied whims or wants 

Our stalwart sires nor felt nor knew ; Oh ! then 

Nor dome ornate, nor city proud were seen ; 
Nor gay resort of fashion-ridden men : 
Their country-seats were alcoved branches green ; 
Their townly-mansions — caves — ^where winter ruthless, keen. 

XIX. 

Snugly they scorned ; then rose of more pretence 

In simple yet not picturesqueless array. 
Our forefathers' flag-fabricated tents ; 
Followed by huts of pisework, cob, and clay ; 
No window, door, or chimney, but one top 
Roof or skyhole, which served the objects three ; 
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In elegance or comfort scarce one jot 

Beyond the Bushman kraal ; such Lindisfamia 

Saint Cuthbert's palace-hut, 'mid stem Northumbria. 

XX. 
Yet long to this rude cave, — ^this human den, 
Through many ages rev'rend hermits hied ; 
Austere, sage, prayer^, penitential men. 
Who in such grotto-caverns lived and died : 
By shiv'ring superstition shunn'd and feared, 
Satan-struck deemed by weak credulity ; 
But ever by the wise and good revered. 
Their life was passed in rigid piety. 
And self-inflicted stripes, — ^the flesh to mortify. 

XXI. 
So dwelt, nine ages since, where the broad Dee 
Tangles itself (old Chester's classic site — 
Long lefl) — ^in many a tortuosity. 
In rock-pent cell, a holy Anchorite, 
Noble of gait, all silv'ry though in years. 
Deep seamed his mien, as if in fatal fight ; 
And many a gash of sword, and thrust of spear. 
Their cicatriced mementos deep had dight 
His body, — ^all eflaceless, — ^Aroldo was he hight.* 

XXII. 

One orb was eyeless, ^not by sheer decay 

The bright beam quenched — ^violence was impressed 

In every line : ^the speck of Uvid grey. 

All convex once, — deep in the socket thrust ; 
The wrizzled lid, in many a puckered fold, 

* Note 2, iisy Canto iy. 
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Proclaimed the cruel jav'lin had transfixed^ 

As plainly as that dart its errand told, 

With its quaint motto cunningly affixed^ 

Which through mid-air to Philip's right eye deftly whizzed.* 

XXIII. 
Whatever ago his rank, his woe, or weal. 
None knew or sought to know ; — ^his rigid fare 
Was simplest simples — cress and unsift meal. 
With water of the streamlet, — and if e'er 
Converse he held of former days and men. 
Ambition and the strife of kings above 
All other subjects rose, — eloquent then 
His words would wax, — ^his sympathies would move. 
And all the monarch seem within the monk to live. 

XXIV. 
In gloom and duskiness, — ^for sun ne'er shone. 
But straggled glimmering to his dark recess ; 
His days were spent his books and beads among. 
His paternosters, aves, rosaries ; 
At night from the spar roof a cresset hung. 
By whose lugubrious, erring, fitful hue. 
Devout he prayed ; sole accent on his tongue 
Trembled to heaven — Editha ! fair and true ; 

The hermit died : elsewhere the tale we may renew. 

XXV. 
For now 'tis midnight, mark yon helmsman's gaze. 
Plying the listless, desultory wheel ; 
He cons the welkin wrapt in mistiest haze. 
Moving mechanical, — ^whilst thought may steal 
Note 3, Canto iv. 
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To sunny realms oft visited before^ 

Bealms blissful, — girt by ever wafting seas, 

Quaint-meditatiye over days of yore. 

He anxiously forestalls the wished-for breeze. 

Calms are like dreams, both oft replete with auguries. 

XXVI. 
Our world may well be likened to a ship 
Crowded with multifarious passengers ; 
Time to eternity the master trip — 
Which, like this transatlantic trip of ours. 
Haply may waft us to a better cUme ; 
Spite of the woes we suffer, seek, or shun ; 
The sea-change iUs — the ''whips and scorns of time," 
Which Eve's too easy nature brought upon 
All generations, present, past, or yet to come. 

XXVII. 
The Christian plants on high, and on life's deck, 

(As Viator from tall mast-head) ^looks down 

And views creation dwindling to a speck ; 

Its creature-atoms ever whirling round ; 

Fuming and fretting, slaving all in vain, — 

Industriously carving out the fate 

Of others or themselves, by loss or gain. 

Alternately distract or elevate, — 

He — ^the strife-scene above — ^new worlds may contemplate. 

XXVIII. 
From such Olympus-seated eminence. 
His purer faculties — dilate — ^behold 
Tomes ever sealed to drossy, carnal sense. 
Gem-islands studding seas of virgin gold ; 
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Foretaste, — Viator ! such celestial view 

Survey from this loft point — th' impressive scene ; 

Yon 'minished deck far down the tranquil blue 

Of heaven above ; around the vast serene 

Profound of ocean, chequered by no living things 

XXIX. 
Whose placid bosom scarce a zephyr curls ; 
As -3Eolus in Tethys' arms had sank 

To sleep : no frisking fish, no stray seabirds 

Break the mute calm ; — save where in antic prank 
The violet starfish trims his silken sails,* 
And spreads his filmy coil, — and ocean flies 
In dancing myriads sport their ruby shells. 

All-dazzling in their glowing argosies ; 

Snail, — oyster, — ^lobster-like, by turns their pigmy guise. 

XXX. 
Of all the miseries which on man's estate 
Their signatures most touchingly imprint. 
None from our hearts we more compassionate 
Than the strong mind struggling 'gainst sorrow's dint ; 
To mark the stubborn tear which, oft repelled. 
Suspicious furrows can't choose but reveal ; 
The brow as if by painful tension held ; 
The pent-up sigh that forth anon will steal. 
To nature true ; which firmest heart bides no conceal. 

XXXI. 
Such, oft of late, 't has been our lot to mark, 
(With grieving heart and half-averted eye,) 
Perambulating our emigrant barque, 
Note 4, Canto ir. 
L 



We render all we can — deep sympathy ; 
Trusting, in their new homesteads may be found 
Bestore for past Misfortune's cutting thong, — 
A healing balm to ev'ry cruel wound 
Adversity faiay have inflicted on 
Their minds and bodies ; griefs haply now bygone. 

XXXII. 
Again the angry elemental strife 
Turmoils the yeasty sea : Viator dwells 
No longer on these scenes, — though ever rife 
Of features fresh and inexhaustible ; 
Neither by time nor repetition cloyed, 
Yet fain in humble guise would faintly paint 
In language (if the privilege be allowed) 
That colour-scenery all magnificent. 
Which fancy doth so marvellously enchant, — 

Where Neptune holds high revelry 
'Mid worlds of seething spray ! 

And th' elements of sea and sky 
Mingle in wondrous play. 

To aid the spirit-stirring sport. 
Bright Phoebus brings his beam ; 

And all the foaming ocean-trough 
Presents a gorgeous scene. 

Our heaving barque, from helm to prow. 

Appears as if enwalled 
By min'ral cliffs of gem-like glow. 

Diamond and emerald. 
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Not through mere words to be expressed^ 
Not by mere thought conceived. 

Each gem by lilac-purple crest 
Of sparry foam relieved. 

Remoter through the surging height, 

May all around be seen 
A hue as if a ray of light 

Hath disembodied been ; — 
'Twere worth a life to see so bright. 

So spiritual a sheen, — 
A hue — of hues incomposite — 

Pure, peerless, pristine green. 

It seems — (as billows round us break 

To oceanic chasms) — 
A rainbow-game of hide-and-seek 

Played by a myriad prisms. 

The fleeting tints now skim the waves. 
Now scud through sprayey air ; 

Profounder then seek ocean's caves. 
And merge their beauties there.* 

XXXIII. 
Twelve weeks of oceaning have sped their wings 

To blank oblivion ; ^blank that is to those 

To whose mole-minds time no impression brings. 
Save that it comes, passes somehow, and goes ; 

• Note 6, Canto iv. 
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Not '* flies away," as some poetic pen 

Fine-pkrases it, but noiselessly " sneaks oflF," 

Sleeyelaugliing at the state of things and men ; 

But on this head we've moralists enough. 

Especially as yon bold headland there is Natal's Bluff* 

XXXIV. 
Mark how the surges swell ! — the breakers roar 
'Gainst the bold brow the Natal coast presents. 
Frothing with furiate foam yon threatening shore. 
At whose menacing front one half repents 
(Truth telling) long-left England— the bold bluff 
Full fairly now is faced — the flag up-flies 
Which tells our name, " The Maranon," — enough ! 
Responding quick each ready signal plies 

Its office off! away ! the tempest soon will rise. 

XXXV. 
All thanks to the great blessing thou'st bestowed. 
Lamented Marryat ! upon mankind. 
To whose inestimable signal code 
This night our safety mainly we assigned : 
For lo ! as darkness falls, is verified 
The signalled fact ; in fierce array it comes 
Above, around, on every lurid side. 
The lightning blazes and the thunder booms. 
Where yon pitch-crested forest ominously looms^f 

XXXVI. 
Nightlong the hurricano blew, — such gale 
In giant guise ; to mariners sole known. 



f, a Bteep fertDe ridge, so termed by the Huntere of Mexico, and 
quoad Natal is a very good definition. f Note 7, Canto ir. 
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Each cordage taut, and close reefed ev*r y sail ; 

Whilst through the rent ear rushes such a tone. 

As if the fibres of the universe 

Sudden had split, — notes so treblest shrill. 

And shrillest treble, — counter-tenor force 

Of worlds were playing concert, — ever still 

Through highest notes, the sullen howl doth bass prevail- 

XXXVII. 

Pass a few hours, — all tranquil grows, and now 

'Tis old year's day — why keep not old as new ? 
Honour departing friends ! — ^Viator ! thou. 
Year after year, seest but one sadd'ning view. 
What's yon swift skiff stemming the ocean tide ? 
The oculus eruditus soon may tell. 
She brings our trusty Natal pilot-guide. 
Good Archer, and right worthy Captain Bell, 
And other hands of whom our verse can scarcely teU. 

XXXVIII. 
Yes ! yon wild- wooded, watered, wavy shore 
Is Port Natal ! Sou'-west it seems to stretch 
Taking in 'bout some cent degrees or more. 
Just, that is, as th' extempore eye can reach ; 
And in one's heart e'en now one seems to wend 
Those giant bosks — that umbrage dense, where live 

The Elephantine folk ^but see ! ascend 

The pilot all adroit, — his aspect grave 

Well nigh to furrows, speaks a spell of Natal's wave. 

XXXIX. 
The " British Tar's" black hulk and scattered spars> 
Those boomy bones blanching upon the sands 
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Could they find tongues would say — Thee once we were. 

Now to the mangroves and euphorbians 

Our woes are whisper'd in the lonely ear 

Of eye ^by heaven's canopy mantled o'er 

By many a bright and lovely southern star. 

Or haply clamorous our £Eite deplore 

To the hoarse breakers round the bluff whose angry roar 

XL. 
Well nigh heart shrinks, — and so, to tell the truth 
Natal's bluff barrier holds but little hope 
Save to such sprites who, nerved with vig'rous youth. 
May fairly challenge yet time's horoscope ; 
But they must know that ever and anon 

The sand runs through the glass ; ^but now the bar 

Is passed great Caesar through his Bubicon 

Scarce triumphed so as each rapt passenger, 

God consummate their wishes — ^they deserving are ! 

XLI. 
But, dearest reader ! fancy, if you please. 
Humped camel threading finest needle's eye ; 
Fancy Sir Harry feeling at his ease 
Pent in Fort Cox — or any diflGlculty ;* 
And then you'll shape some proximate idea 
Of our barque threading Natal's tortuous bay : 
Due orders issued first her deck to clear. 
She warily commences her assay. 
And buoying on the sandbar now her keel just lay, 

XLII. 
Upon the wave 'twixt eleven feet and twelve 
Of water drawing — fourteen feet or more 

* Note 8, Canto iv. 
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Are in the bar, so with odd scrapes and delves 

The difficulty 's over, — and before 

Our eyes her hill-girt haven Natal spreads. 

Far as the eye can stretch each sloping height 

With trees thick-crowned, whose foliage mass o'ersheds 

A panoply of screened, umbrageful light 

O'er haunts where unmolestedly its proper right 

XLIII. 
Each savage brute monarchic'lly maintains. 
Eschewing — perhaps chewing — man, its foe. 
There the tree-snake his verdant venom trains ; 
There sport the tiger and bold buffalo ; 
There too, has oft been heard the lion's growl, 
When bravest hunter scarce but feels dismay ; 
There jackal and hyena nightly prowl. 
Or to gaunt wolves — no longer kept at bay. 
But hunger-lash'd, the heedless stranger falls a prey. 

XLIV. 
Well ! Heaven be praised, at length we're safely moored 
In Bay Natal — our crooked iron fast. 

And Viator ! — of four eyes overboard. 

Just one, or half a one, a moment cast 

At yon swart sample of humanity. 

And faithfully try to picture if you can 

This member of the motley family, — 

This autochthonic Zulu-Kafir man. 

Although, in truth, not easy is 't the homo race to scan. 

XLV. 
For a most curious specimen is man 
Rough from the ore, seen as 'twere in the crude 
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Or native illustration of Umgaan,* 

Yet fain we'd pencil, pencil if we could 

This beau SauvagCy our first seen Kafir friend : 

Our '' zaku bona^^ paid, we're side by side. 

And many a day we ween its way will wend. 

Ere firom our nose's memory must glide 

The impress of that swart, sleek, silky, sweltery hide. 

XLVI. 
The body bare as born, — ^save round the loin 
A cincture clasped, composed of shreds of skins. 
Yet manifestly made with marv'Uous soin 
Or care, — ^wrists-round two tiers of bright brass rings. 
And on the head the hymeneal crown 

Called Issigokoy Kafir wedding-bond. 

Full on head summit maritally worn. 

As if our bronzy Benedicks were fond 

To show that nought has power the wedding-wreath beyond. 

XLVII. 

Oh ! who would bear the ups and downs ? ^the jolts 

Of Kafir cartage ? seven span cattle now 

Stubborn as donkeys, wild as bitless colts, — 

Are dragging — well ; to D'Urban thou must go. 

Viator ! spite of all the whips — ay, whips 

Whose stocks are stoutest seven-leagued sugar cane. 

Whereby each heedless animal who trips. 

Is swiftly to his senses brought again, 

And drags in quickest move his lengthening chain, 

XLVIII. 
Or rather trektowy — dragging yoke 's thus named 
Skellum ! you Amba ! Duivel ! Amba ! Ya ! 

* Note 9, Canto iv. 
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The ox^ the Amba, oxfully disdains^ 
Though denting his tough hide with many a scar. 
Barring these casualties of sand and floods 
From the thick woods hear the shrill Cicad sing;* 
The hoarse, puffed bull-frog*s chorus-croaking note 
Echoed from many a sedgy, sweltery spring. 
And chance in this same copse the far-famed loory oft is 
seen.t 

XLIX. 
Which gains, 't is said, with every changeful day. 
Fresh tinges to its damascenic wing : 
Query — are each bright bird and bright sunray 
Continually their tints interchanging ? 
Thus — the bright scarlet, and the ardent red, 
Haply this bird contemns, and special claims 
An azure shield as his hued privilege. 
Crimson inwove ; appropriating beams 
Actinic which the subtle chemist learn'dly names. 

L. 

But D'Urban must be noticed well, of it 

D'Urban 's no more nor less than a sandbath. 

Such an amass of scorchiness and grit 

No mortal man can fancy save he hath 

Its arenaceous virtues bodily tried. 

The one grand feature from the point you land 

Until to dusty D'Urban you .arrive, 

* This applies only to the male of the Cicada, — the females are mutes. 
Thus Anacreon : — 

"Happy the. Cicada lives, 
For they all have voiceless wives." 

t Note 9, biSf Canto iv. 
M 
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Is all summed up^ in — sand ! sand ! ! sand ! ! ! sand ! ! ! ! 
Pity more varied phrase is not at our command. 

LI. 
And when the sabulary sea once stirs 
Its hard, all-cornered, siliceous particles 
Thrust their sharp points, like needles or like spurs. 
Through eyes and skin, — those very tender articles ; 
Nay, bed itself scarce forms protective screen, 
Your casement but the briefest time up-thrust. 
You'll feel the glassy grit your sheets between ; 
Vainly you twist, turn, and kick up a dust, 
'Tis there, and bear it for the nonce you surely must. 

LII. 
One-storeyed dwellings here and there appear. 
Scantily scattered through the straggling sand, — 
Perchance though in some coming, distant year. 
Far prouder domiciles may owe their stand 
To fame or fortune gained in those plain huts. 
Neatly verandahed, storm to carry off. 
Proving how perseverance e'er surmounts 
All difficulties howsoever rough ; 
But here a really urban " cottctge omie^^ made of different stuff. 

LIII. 
** Mazeppa Cottage " strikes the passer's eye, — 
Its pretty frontage, — galvanized iron roof. 
As if the smartest thing one may descry 
In D'Urban's plain, or for rhyme's sake say kloof. 
Save and except the edifice which late 
As true a man as e'er drew breath has built, 
Good Hugh Mc Donald, lord of the islands hight. 
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A better heart ne'er beat 'bove Scottish kilt. 

In climes whose suns, but not whose souls, are prone to melt. 

LIV. 
What means yon cannon booming o'er the bluff?* 
Through its long line the Berea trails the sound ; 
The Hermes frigate — ^messenger of Jove ? — 

No ! telegraph that in Fort Cox is bound 

The hero of aU-glorious Aliwal ! 

Bold and like Natal's point — say ! — somewhat bluff. 

And like it too, a barrier, a bold wall 

Or Berea to England's foes ^his worth 

By Queen and country well acknowledged of. 

LV. 
The Natal Kafir has our sympathy, — 
To " Baaa*^ or Master simply looking forth 
For the two facts of his rude dictionary. 
His ** shof*^ or food, and " sabenza^^ or work : 
Though much we hope that now, as money's use 
(Money — ^the source of many a mortal woe !) 
They 'gin to feel — it lead not to abuse ; 
Better in penceless ignorance to go. 
Than gain those iUs from mammon- worship which e'er flow ! 

LVI. 
But these Mahngos — which round D'Urban prowl. 
That is, these white men seem to us far worse 
To be, or like to be, than of the kraal 
The natural savage denizen, — ^who even now 
Is oft times easier, fairer of accost 
Than he of civil caste — ^whose downcast brow 
t Note 10, Canto It. 
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Shows educated man receding fast 

To barbarism's dark bourne, which long ere now 

He'd passed, or should have passed, — ^the sight provokes our 

LVII. [woe. 

Perhaps a wedding a la Hottentot^ 
Such as this mom beheld 'neath Wesl'yan porch. 
May serve to interest some who have not 
Witnessed this rite out of good Mother Church — 
The ebon bride in robe of chastest white 
Appeared ! through which her dusky form gleamed through. 
Serving to soften what contrastive might 

Have been ; a faint plumbago sort of hue 

Th' effect ; round neck and wrists beads bristled many a row. 

LVIII. 
The bridegroom was a modest Hottentot, 
No pantaloonless specimen, or rude. 
But in all points a perfect encidotte. 
Not sans ; — ^no sooner did the affair conclude 
Than reeking, steaming masses straight were piled 
Ossas were heaped on Pelions of beef. 
Baked, roasted, burnt, incinerated, boiled. 
Full on the chapel floor — ^in time less brief 
Than the words are writ — ^with zest 'yond all belief. 

LIX. 
The onslaught opens ; — the choice joint before 
The happy pair full placed ; — ^the rest quick borne 
On sticks, forks, fingers, — ^table from,— and floor 
With speed quite inconceivable is gone. 
The new-made Benedick, among the rest. 
On matrimonial dess ^right elevate. 



Shows ample evidence carnivorousness 

Is not impaired by conjugal estate ; 

The flesh consumed, the beefy brethren speed'ly separate. 

LX. 
To Verulam our ambling steeds now go. 
Tall, mealy fields on ev'ry side surround ; 
Crops upon crops of waving indigo, 
Fig, senna, castor, tamarind abound ; 
And yon bright, crimson, all resplendent bloom 
Which spite its general port leguminous 
Recalls full many a rich geranium. 
What 's that. Viator ? canst not tell or guess. 
Provisionally term it then the Natal lupinus* 

LXI. 
Tree-cacti quaintest clad, — of giant guise. 
The prickly pear — ^benempt stramonium. 
Mimosas golden tufted round us rise. 
Tobacco, coffee, flaming capsicum ; 
Huge, wavy, arrowy ferns, cotton the king 

Of mallows : and his lovely congener 

Hibiscus, on all sides luxuriating, 

Natal's grand source of future wealth and power. 

One plain perceives will be that yellow cotton flower.f 

LXII. 
Delicious aloe, wafting fragrancy. 
The pine — ^fair fruit, by bracted leafage crowned, 
Bellbine and clasping fair convolvuli ; 
Tomata there so thirst-slaking and bland. 
With the Cape gooseb'rry — ^love-apple termed too, 

* Is it the Sutherlandiafrufescens? f Note 11, Canto iv. 
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Or in its French apparel — •pomme d^amaur. 
No gooseberry it or apple^ — ^in right view. 

But of the well known grade ^potato— —here 

Its egg-plant ally — the Mauritian bramzelle doth appear. 

LXIII. 
The periwinkle plants too, not the shell — 
The well-known sea-snail of familiar garb. 
But dread Apocynacese here swell 
Each hedge, so worthy traveller have care. 
Nor tempt its specious appley-looking firuit; 
Its berry teems with fell-envenomed jidce. 
Rightly the natives term it, " poison-nut," 
Though like all things doubtless it hath a use 
Despite its deadly properties ; yon small ditchy sluice 

LXIV. 
Is the Umschlanga river, termed — ^the Klein 
Umschlanga — ^that is Umschlanga the less, 
Th' Umschloti through the plain beyond doth twine 
The Umgeni — stronger stream long since we passed; 
Of all these waters — ^neither very pure. 
Nor palatable, one Viator deems 
Rather like condensed miasmatic air 
Than our own sparkling, brisk, refreshing streams. 
With decomposing motes each turbid, tepid globule teems. 

LXV. 
And Yerulam recedes, and now we stand 
Some thirty nules from D'Urban's flinty beach. 
Bold undulations ev'ry landscape bound 
Far as the eye from Moreland Mount can stretch ; 
The land is said to be of little worth. 
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For which this reason mainly may be founds 
Umgeni's swelling stream between flows forth. 
And — ^bridgeless — one runs risk of being drowned. 
Or two months' quarantine when wintry floods abound. 

LXVI. 
Or p'rhaps some alligator as you wade 
Peels ofi" your cutis to the very bone. 
Or following the hap of poor Morehead 
Your outer man starved wolves may forage on, — 
Though Morehead rather a strange fate befell, — 
The festal board departing in far night. 
His head alone was left the tale to tell. 
Gaunt wolves all other parts had gobbled quite. 
But who comes here ? our right bold hunter Captain Wh 

LXVII. 
Who long a fierce exterminating war 
Vent'rouS with the huge, ivoried clan has waged 
In genuine Gordon Cummingish style, and here 
His fellow Nimrod — H-rb-t S-dn-y P-ge, 
Whose bottled native Natal oysters we 
Find not exactly Sweeting's like or Pym's, 
Though just imported, fresh from native sea. 
Such slippery, salty, sandy specimens 
Of concrete shine might furnish fare for Houyhnmhms 

LXVIII. 
In kindness true, this water-melon tart 
Is given, but so flavourless that spice 
Can't savour it, nor all the Soyer art 
Of cookery make it tolerably nice ; 
Conceal we cannot comfort and Natal 
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Have yet to form acquaintance,— not that we 

Desire by any a bugbear ^to appal 

The ventrous settlers of the Colony, 

But hobbies may be overrode, and such we see 

LXIX. 
Unluckily hath doubtless happened here. 
With Misters Methley, Christopher, and Co., 
From whose productions one might well infer 
The land with milk and honey e'er did flow ; 
Though Flora reigns supreme, — yet 't is a land 
Of thunder, lightning, flood, and furious storm 
Beset with hurricanes of driving sand, — 
Where vermin of all shapes and sizes swarm, 
'Gainst whose insidious power your frame you vainly try to 

LXX. [arm. 

A purgatory of flies a paradise 

Of ticks, fleas, scorpions, spiders, centipedes. 

Cockroaches, pismires, beetles, and all lice 

Mortalities can bring upon their heads ; 

No sleep sans risk of sheer dismemberment. 

Or rather of outright annihilation. 

As all his plagues Beelzebub had sent 

The luckless Traveller at once upon, 

And then again of beef and mutton you have none, — 

LXXI. 

Worth naming, — Mister Methley fair enough 
On the muttonian excellence holds forth,* 
We hold one good, old English rumpsteak worth 
All Natal meat en masse, 't is wretched stufi*, 
* See Methley, p. 29. 
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Rancid, rank, coarsest-grained, — and then again. 

No barn-door pullet graces the gaunt board ; 

Your Natal fowl we manfully maintain 

About just equal to a tough blackbird, — 

We grumble not for grumble's sake upon our word. 

LXXII. 
Nor enterprise nor energy are all 
Natal t' ensure prosperity demands ; 
No ; one main thing required is capital, 
Nature (allowed) has kind been to these lands, — 
Blest them with marreUous fertility. 
But to convert them to a good account. 
Pecuniary means must needs be found. 
Already the supplies, demands surmount. 
And stagnifying stores do very rife abound. 

LXXIII. 
Our Natal friends have erred — ^good ! sanguine souls ! 
Our philanthropic ones — the Messieurs Byrne, 
May pardon Viator for making bold 
To speak of things as them he doth discern ; 
In such form as to him they do present 
By no sort of kaleidoscope disguise, 
*Ti8 done with no cross, sinister intent. 
All may not see through Mister Methley's eyes. 
Nor trust to kind hyaena or good jackal's sympathies. 

LXXIV. 
See the " Amaiam-goulah*^ fore us stand 
Grouped 'twixt pale primrose and the fair jasmine. 
With some besprinkle of the olive bland. 
And milky juice resembling such we find 
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The sapotaceous family possess^ 

In fruit — ^howe'er be this as eke it may, 

'Tis one of Natal's real luxuries — 

A vegetable Godsend in its way. 

But now at Yendam is closed our soon-spent stay.* 

LXXV. 
And as our morning gaze we cast, yon plain 
Discloses the pomegranate's mellow cup. 
Rich fields of robust nect'ry sugar cane. 
Each ribbed grass studded with its pendent drop ; 
The cocoa's root its matty cordage spreads. 
Cementing shifting sand to solid reef. 
Upon which self-selected spot it sheds 
Its fruit nutritious,— ^whilst its usefril leaf 
The Kafir to all endless arts quick converteth. 

LXXVI. 
Some thirty miles the Zulu land lies off — 
Wallowing in fat and fierceness Panda there — 
Dread relic of the fearfril Dingaan stock ! — 
Bages like some fierce tiger in his lair. 
His bloated body seamed and studded o'er 
With that fierce form of ulcer so well known 
By the much dreaded name of Natal sore. 
His assegay transfixing skill'd to throw. 
Sans peur et sans remorse, alike at friend or foe. 

LXXVII. 
One dextrous hurl the body doth impale 
As yictimed Chaka to his life's cost found. 
Fraternal ties approving no avail, 

* F«f« MetUey on Port Natal. 
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His cruelty and treachery know no bounds 
Except his sordidness and covetise ; 
Let but a brother chieftain's rise excite 
His enyy, he in foulest^ masked device 
To his imperial shambles will invite,-— 
The javelin 's launched — ^the dupe beholds no more Heaven's 
LXXVIII. [Ught. 

Homeward we thread where th' alligator lurks 

All-cruel ; smaller Iguana 's seen ; 

At ease on yonder leafy margin basks 
The lithe chameleon, clad in bossy green — 
Twined round the bough — its curious eye intent 
Upon its insect prey ; itself doth seem 
More like some quaint appendage of a plant 
Than aught of animal ; — each changefid beam 
Invests it with a changing hue, — a varied gleam. 

LXXIX. 
Thrusts its tube-tongue tenaciously bedewed,* 
And lo ! th' unwary victim in a trice 
Most firmly to the organ thus is glued ; 
Here too, delights the fierce rhinoceros. 
Up-ploughing forests with his fearfiil horn. 
Tramples the elephant whose monster tusks 
Scarce 'vail him 'gainst the furious unicorn ; 
And now our path lies over brakes and bosks 
Where herbage in profusion spreads its beauteous floscs. 

LXXX. 
To Maritzburg we could have wished to hie. 
Its virtues or its vices, goods or ills, i 

* Note 12, Canto iv. 
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By eyesight evidence to verify ; 

Most opposite description daily fiUs 

The mouth of ev'ry fresh adventurer, — 

'Tis quite a paradise say some, elysian 

Its site, and fair its dwellings, some aver, 

WeU ! thus of Pieter Maritzburg we ween 

The truth must lie, as frequently it doth — between. 

LXXXI. 
At length we've fairly made the destined stage 
Of our projected plan poetical. 

We've tried to make truth shine throughout the page. 
Though doubtless short we very often fall ; 
Now in yon bay the " Douglas^^ spreads her sail. 
We hail at once a schooner and a friend, — 
Douglas ! whose well tried worth we ne'er found fail. 
Beloved companion of our native land ! 
Straight therefore to the boat our willing way we wend. 

LXXXII. 
Hail ! to such who these inklings may peruse ! 
We beg they'll with their frailties kindly bear ; 
Their object is t' inform, perchance amuse. 
Those who to travel not circumstanced are ; 
As for Viator, many a weary hour 
Have such engagements helped to while away. 
Or in bright sunshine, or storm's gloomy lour. 
Through praise or blame he's close pursued the lay ; 
One farewell strain as now we sail from Natal's bay : — 

l'^nvoy. 
Adieu ! adieu ! now Natal's land 
Fades o'er the waters green, — 
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Blue, as indites great Byron's hand. 
But plagiary we deem 

Ignoblest of ignoble things : 

So following the clue 
From which this poor effusion springs, 

Once more. Natal ! adieu ! 

Adieu ! ye streets of D'Urban sand ! 

Ye swampy shores and rough ! 
Adieu ! thou would 't were happy land ! 

Adieu ! thou blusterous bluff"! 



Adieu ! ye haunts where baseless hope 

Too oft deception rues ! 
Where mourns full many a hapless dupe 

Of speculatists' views. 

But further comment here we cease. 

Fair let our parting be ; 
Natal ! we wish thee health, hope, peace, 

And more felicity ! ! ! 

VIATOR. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CANTO I. 
Nmte 1, page 20. 



« Astrology lik«wi8e— 
Thrice BubtiB lore ; — ^ha'd quote that great Adept. 

The Adepts, or Alchemists, agreed to a great extent with the 
Rosicrucians, founded by Jacob Behmen, — Gkibalis, and others, — 
modem reviyals of the ancient Fire-worshippers-othe Magi and 
Bactrians of old : — 

** Impious Ghebers, 

• ••••• 

Slayes of fire, who mom and even 
HaU their Creator's dwelling-plaoe 
Among the living lights of Heayen."-^MoOBi. 

Like ihe Asi and Yeimgerichts of the North, they had their secret 
rites and tribunals, which, to a certain point, our modem Free- 
masons have adopted. The Rosicrucians and Alchemists held salt, 
sulphur, and mercury to be the primaries, or uniyersals of matter. 
The term Rosicmcian is compounded of their cosmogonical tenets. 
They taught light and dew were the productive materials of which 
the universe was formed : hence the word Rosicrudan— ro«, dew, 
and lux^ light, which word, if written in the Roman character, will 
of each letter form a cross, thus—LYX,— out of each letter a cross 
may be formed. 
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The inimitable Hudibraa has some clever raillery on this point, 
see Dialogue between the Knight and the Magician, Fart 2, Canto 
iii., line 613: — 

Budibras, — '* The Bosioraoian way 's more sure 
To bring the devil to a lure ; 
Each of 'em has a ser'ral gm 
To catch intelligenoes in, 
Some by the nose with fumes trepan 'em^ 
As Dunstan did the Devil's grannam. 

• ••••• 

Bombastus kept a devil's bird,* 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 
That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks. 

• ••••• 

Sidrophel-^^ • • • wgi,^ 
Agrippa was no conjuror. 
Nor Paracelsus, nor Behmen. 

• ••«•• 

As for the Bosy Cross Philosophers, 
Whom you will have to be but Soroerersy 
What they pretend to is no more 
Than Trismegistrus did before 
Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 
And Apollonius their master. 
To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they are and all they know." 



Note 2, pa^fe 22. 

"•* Brown Tangier — lost, 
Disfranchised now." 

Tangibb was given as the dowry of the Portuguese Princesis 
Catharine, when she became the Queen of Charles 11. of England. 

^ Aurelius Philippus Theophrastus Bombast de Hohenheim ; whence, 
perhaps. Bombast has been ever since the term for cheats and braggarts. 
He is &r better known by his adopted name — PABAOBtAVS. Though an 
arch quack, he was veiy learned, being Medical Professor in Basle 
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The English abandoned it, a.d. 1684. It is now a harbour for 
Moorish pirates. Ceuta, or Centra, fortress of, — formerly called 
Abyla, formed one of the columns of Hercules. 



Note 2, 5w, page 22. 
" And basking porpoises — pig-snouted — play." 

Shoals of porpoises were constantly surrounding the vessel. We 
never found them — as was once supposed— and indeed no less an 
authority than Captain Cook asserts — "Indicators of a coming 
storm or gale.^* Shakespeare alludes to this opinion : — 

TUrd lUherman.— 

" Naj master, said not I as much when I saw the porpus 
How he bounced and tumbled ? — they say they are 
Half fish, half flesh : a plague on them ! They 
Ne*er come but I look to be washed." — 

Pebioles, Act ii.. Scene 1. 



Note 3, page 23. 
*' In proper nature differing, not in form." 

Fos a comic illustration, one might again quote a Hudibrastic 
argument — e.^., Hudibras proving to Ralpho that synods are not 
bears : — 

" But I deny they are the same 
More than a maggot and I am ; 

University. He applied opium and mercMfy to physic. By his elixir viim 
he pretended to prolong life for ei>er ; though he died himself, aged 48 
years, A.i>. 1541, by the way side, with a bottle of elixir eiia in one 
pocket and ditto of brandy (?) in the other. 

O 
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That both aro amTnalia 

I grant, but not ntionalia, 

For though they do agree in kind. 

Specific difference you'll find ; 

And can no more make bean of these 

Than prove my horse is Socrates." 



CANTO II. 

Note 1, page 27. 

** Scorpions imder Aconite's fell power." 

In the ancient creed of sympathies and antipathies, the scorpion, 
when poisoned by an aconite, resorted for a cure to hellebore ; just 
as the wolf had an antipathy to the squill or sea-onions, or reapers 
stung by adders had recourse to onions as an antidote; — hence 
Horace : — 

'* Dura ilia messomm, 
Qu» allium yenenum magis quam dbum ooncoquitis." 

*' Ye rigid guts of reapers, I translate, 
For the great benefit of those who know 
What indigestion is — ^an inward fate." 



Note 2, page SO. 

The Author must solicit pai don for the episodical introduction of 
this reminiscence of student days. 



Note 2, hUj page 36. 

** He who withholdeth com, the poor shall 
Curse him." 
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Since penning these verses, reading *' NormaiCs Bridge" a soul- 
stirring production, from the pen of Mrs. Marsh, the gifted Author 
of ** Two Old MetCf Ttdes,** &c., the annexed lines were met with. 
They are quite apropos to the subject : — 

" The people were starving in spite of every exertion, and yet 
they knew that there were granaries filled with com at a very short 
distance. They could not understand — they never can be brought, 
to understand — the justice, while they are famishing, of shutting up 

the corn in this way The name of corn-dealer was 

execrated. It was a proverb— a bye-word — a term of the deepest 
reproach and detestation. . . . The wickedness of keeping up 
the com till it mouldered in the bams was in every ignorant 
person*s mouth.* 

*^ 'But tell me,* said she (Mary)^ * tell me what do you think of 
this corn-dealing ? * 

Mr. McDougal. — ' Much as I should think of gold earned by the 
Slave trade. Much as I should think of that sugar raised by Slaves, 
of which the common people say, that if you will hold it up to the 
candle you may see the blood in it. I judge not those who had 
West Indian Estates : I judge not those who have granaries of 
com ; but what did you say yourself just now P — profit by other 
people's misery I — that's wrong always and in every case.' " — American 
Editionjp.p, 70-71. 



Note 3, poffe 38. 
** He 'b gone, but ever be his memory honoured." 

Ws cannot resist the privilege of embodying, almost verbatim^ 
these noble words of the lamented statesman, his soul hovering as it 
were on the borders of eternity. 

• This refers to January and February, 1800, — the quartern loaf was 
then at eighteen-penoe : I never wish to see it at one shilling again. — ^Y . 
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NoU 4, pag9 41. 

" The puny fish whose mortal disc his 
Life-blood pumps away." 

The Suckerfisk, several of which had glued themselves on to the 
captured shark. We subjoin a short description and representatioa 
of the Suckerfish*s head. 




The Suckerfish is named from a large oval disc at the top of its 
head, by means of which it cleaves with astonishing tenacity to 
other bodies. This apparatus is surrounded by a broad, loose, 
moveable rim, within which are two rows of cartilaginous plates, 
each having a free, saw -like edge, (see woodcitt,J These two rows 
are separated by a thin partition, probably, that being shortened by 
division, they may gain more firmness, and so exert greater force. 

By this mechanism, the air is removed or rarified beneath the 
disc, and the force of the water and atmosphere, acting on the 
upper surface, causes adherence to the surface to which it is 
applied. The rim being closely applied to the object, the. plates 
lying flat are forcibly raised up, and the interstices become spaces 
almost free from air. The saw -like edges of the plates retain the 
substance in contact in position, aided by the pressure of the water, 
without any further muscular exertion. 
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Note 4, hit, page 42. 
" In bones bestudding slaty seas, long since congealed to rock." 

This is a physical truth. The Shark was a contemporary of the 
Ichthyosauri, Iguanodons, Pterodactyles, &c., of the Reptilian 
Geological epoch. Thus Ansted, treating of the WeaMen and 
Oolite Systems, observes : — " These shoals (i.e., of the Wealden and 
Oolite) were alive with myriads of invertebrated animals, and 
crowds of sharks hovered about, feeding on the larger forms." 
Again, describing the Ichthyosaurus, he says : — *' Its whole energies 
are fixed on what is going on above, where the Flesiosaurus, or 
some ^vt Sharks is seen devouring its prey." — Ansted^s Geologt. 



Note 5, ptige 43. 
" His wondering fellows him nor see, nor hear, nor know." 

Moon-bats are the subjects of various superstitions. They are 
supposed to render bodies invisible, to corrupt meat, &c., of which 
one need scarcely say no evidence whatever exists. To philosophers 
we may suggest, there is something about the moon*s ray which 
would repay enquiry. Whilst Herschel, Melloni, Seebeck, Hunt, 
and others have examined the solar ray with triumphant success, — 
have been able to separate and, afterwards, re-combinc the various 
rays of heat, colour, and chemical action (actinism), of which the 
sun-ray is composed ; the lunar beam has been quite left alone, or 
given up to the delusions of the credulous, or the tenderly amorous 
sighs of lovers.. Dr. Mead, our greatest medical Moonologistj tells 
of a lady who was very handsome at full moon, but, in the decrease 
of the planet, so wan and plain nobody would look at her. Lucilius 
remarks its effect on oysters and shell-fish : — 

" Luna alit ostrea et implet echinus, et pisoem addit." 
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CANTO m. 

Note 1, page 49. 

Referring to the fifth element of Pythagoras, which, howeyer, 
like the Greek Kalend, has never been found. 



Note 2, page 51. 
'* Swart Monomotapa*8 Luputan ooast." 

South America is now to our West, Africa to the East. The 
mountains of Luputa, in the kingdom of Monomotapa, North 
of the Hottentot country, and East of Mozambique Channel, are 
called the back-bone or spine of the world. 



Note 3, page 62. 
« — She heard— and died ! " 

I TBBMBLs for the abruptness of this finale : I am not, however, 
quite without precedent, see accompanying quatraine : — 

" Water wytches, crownede with reytes, 
Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 
I die ; I conmie ; my trae love waytes, 
ThoB the dameeUe spake, and dyed.**— 

CEATTBBTOir, (Ella, JUifutrePa Song, v. last. 



CANTO IV. 

Note 1, page 65. 

Natal was discovered on Christmas Day, a.i>. 1498, by Vasco di 
Gama, a Portuguese navigator. See Christopher's Natal, p. 13. 
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Note 2, pag0 68. 

" The dying's parting breath 
Is new life to the liying." 

That singular combination of parodj, pathos, and philosophy — 
the late Captain Marrjatt, whose ^ King^s Own^ I am now reading 
(April 3r(l, 1851), causes Surgeon Macallan to observe, — **It is 
only the decayed matter returned to the earth which enables the 
lofty cedar to extend its boughs, or the lowly violet to exhale its 
perfume. This is a world of eternal reproduction and decay — one 
endless cycle of the living preying on the dead, — a phcenix yearly, 
daily, and hourly springing up from its ashes, in renewed strength 
and beauty. The blade of grass, which shoots from the soil, flowers, 
casts its seed, and dies to make room for its offspring, — nourished 
by the relics of its parent, — is a type of the never-changing law 
controlling all nature, even to man himself, who must pass away to 
make room for the generation which is to come.** — Ths Kiira*^ 
Oww. 



Note 2, hii, page 78. 

" His body j — all effaceless, 
Aroldo was he hight." 

According to one view of the subject, King Harold was not 
slain at Hastings, but borne off wounded and senseless from the' 
battle-field, by two of the monks of Waltham Abbey, of which he 
was a liberal endower ; he passed, it is said, the remainder of his 
days in the exercise of rigorous religious dutie8,^-and once, old, 
eyeless, deeply seamed and scarred, was seen by King Henry I. 
The sanctuary he selected belonged to the order of St. John, 
Chester. See Sir F. Falgrave*s History of the Auglo-Saxons. 
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Note 8, poffe 79. 
" As plainly as that dart its errand told." 

Alluding to the well-known story of Aster, the Archer, and 
Philip of Macedon. 



Note 4, pa^e 81. 
" The yiolet starfish trims his silken sails.** 

A sfiCENTLT taken Acalephe (sea-nettle) is now under view. In 
the water he is up-buojed by a thin membranous bladder, in shape 
like a miniature human stomach; below this bladder are trailing 
through the water deep blue appendages, slimy, and very stinging to 
the skin. One or two appear to be about one to two feet long, the 
majority are shorter. The extremity, free of each feeler or tentacle, 
is formed of exhausting discs, — in the present animal they are in 
constant motion, — I can compare them to nothing else than infinitely- 
delicate elephants' trunks ; when seen under an ordinary Stanhope 
lens about the size of the finest needles* points. Alternately they 
distend and grow flaccid, then, with that peculiar exploratory sort of 
action seen in the movement of the elephant's trunk, or at least the 
extremity of it, open out into a larger cup -like disc, or cavity. 
The movements of these proboscic structures may, on a smaller 
scale, be termed, ^^ wreathings,*' as in the larger sense applied 
by Milton to the elephant's trunk : — 

" The imwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis.** — Paeadisb Lost. 

A crest-Uke, expanded membrane is at the right side of the afore- 
said bladder, and seems to act as a sail, or, more correctly, helm. 

Numerous dark, mote-like particles circulate or, form currents 
in, the interior of the tentacle, evidently the food, and, perhaps, re- 
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jected substances, — ihej moTe in an amberish, clear fluid. The 
head is curled downwards at times like the shell of the pbuiorbia, 
or a scroll in architectare ; it ends in a pointed proboscis. Seen in 
water bj candle-light, the posterior part of the crest b bright 
green. Biscuit particles being thrown into the water, the crest is 
gathered into closer plaits. 

The head, if head it be, which after all, perhaps, head is none, 
seems to show a power of selection, as if these verj small, lowlj- 
orgaDized animals haye some directing (yoluntarj) motion and 
sensation, though we scarcely go so far with the poet as to add that 
those 

" Viewless beings. 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 
Of th' impassive atmosphere, 
Breathe, liye, and feel like man." — Shelley. 

I should have added, that a second series or bundle of feelers, 
appears amber or salmon colour ; these sting acutely. 

The brilliantly red creatures alluded to in the stanza, are either 
small entomostracous, shell-enclosed crustaceans, or Trochi^ — a 
family allied to the periwinkle and whelk (gasteropoda). Out of 
the water, the shell is convex, dark, and transparent above, — trans- 
parent, elongated, and expanded below. A delicate, folded, sail-like 
membrane is capable of emission through a fissure or opening at the 
anterior part of the shell ; when at all interfered with, the animal 
forthwith folds the membrane closely over the under part of its 
body. 



Note 6, pa^e 86. 

Further description must be excused, — a very heavy spray 
breaking just now over the deck, and so sousing the poet as to 
quench further inspiration. 

P 
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Note 7, pa^ 84. 

Berea^ a corruption of barrier, a high, denselj-timbered, woodj 
range, separating the D^Urban and F, Maritzburg districts. It is 
said to abound with wild beasts — elephants, buffaloes, monkeys, 
tigers, &c. 

Natal (Land of Katal, Point of Natal) was so termed because 
Yasco di Grama discovered it on Christmas Day, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

It is situated at the S.E. of the peninsula of Africa, being about 
the size of Scotland, that is, 28,000 square miles. According to the 
accurate survey of Captain Owen, its latitude is 29^55 S., and 
longitude, 8P10 E. The term Natal includes the entire coast, 
from Delagoa Bay, North, to Keiskamma River, South. 

Natal is bounded on the N. and N.E., by the Amazulu Country, 
Delagoa Bay, the Maputa and other Rivers ; N., by the Drakenberg 
Mountains; S. and S.W., by the Keiskamma River, Bechuanas, 
Amapondas, and other Kafir tribes nearer the Cape ; on the W., by 
the Orange River Sovereignty ; and on the E. and N.E., by the 
Tugela River. 

Some of the main disadvantages of Port Natal, I conceive to be — 

1. The extreme^ dangerous and uncertain entrance of its harbour, 
I make bold to say, from consultation with many experienced 
navigators, on the spot and elsewhere, that, as the depth of water in 
the bar varies from 4 or 5 feet to 16 or 18, it is never safe of passage 
for vessels of upvoards of 300 toiw, N.M. 

2. The fearful thunder-storms, especially towards the Zulu 
Country. 

3. The prevalence of the Natal sore* and the horse-sickness. 

4. The extreme deamess of the necessary provisions of life — 
bread, meat, &c. 

5. The absence of surface rivers, and its consequences. 

* At Verulam, on my road to the Zulu Country, I saw some scars or 
pits of the Natal sore in which one might bury the top of the thumb, and 
this on the person of a delicate English lady. 
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6. The abundance of poisonous, noxious reptiles, insects, and 
veimin in general. 

7. The dearness of rent in D'Urban and Pieter Maritzburg, and 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining good labourers and servants. 

For the brevity with which Natal is treated of, the Author must 
plead his very short stay. Of a district termed Germany, he heard 
accounts which greatly contrast with the unfavourable impression 
formed of D'Urban and Verulam. 

Neither would it be insinuated but that the industrious settler, 
humble in his views, and prepared to endure certain hardships, — be 
he mechanic or agriculturalist, might not, after all, thrive in the 
Colony. That its v^etation is inconceivably luxuriant and wide ifi 
its range, is certain ; but its wild animals are numerous, and its 
domestic ones for purposes of food far from excellent. Of its 
mineral relations but the merest tittle is yet known ; and sanguine, 
eloquent writeis, no doubt writing from pure motives, must con- 
sider, that magnificent scenery, and the contemplation of riches not 
only undeveloped, but which many, many colonists know not the 
mode, and have not the money, to develope, may seduce the eye 
and feast the imagination, but cannot fiU the empty stomach, or re- 
plenish the exhausted purse. Again, from highly-coloured statei- 
ments, fancy is palled beforehand, and hence, on reaching the 
enchanted land, reality in too many respects contradicts description 
and anticipation, and the colonist enters his future home daunted 
and dissatisfied. If, in the course of these remarks, the blac^ 
shield has been displayed too prominently, we can but i^ge that 
there are two sides to every question, and that, amongst so many 
flaming publications on the Colony, one slight infusion of the 
audi alteram partem may do no harm. 



Note 8, pa^e 86. 

January 1, 1851. — The Hermes war frigate has just signified a 
rising of the Kafirs, and His Excellency Sir Harry Smith hemmed 
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in in Fort Cox. Martial law is talked of hcrQ, in which case, satire 
quipetU! 



Note 9, page 87. 

Explanation of Kafir terms used in Viator : — 

Zahu bona umgaan f Equal to How do you do, Sir ? or, literally, 
I am glad to see you great (or good) man. The prefix om or um is 
used generally to express greatness or importance. Query, may it 
have some connexion with the Greek omoios or omega^ — ^the Latin 
homoj — ^the French homme f - 

Issigoko. A ring made of black grease or wax and rushes, worn 
on the top of the head ; it is the Kafir token of marriage. 

SheUwn. Blackguard, or bad character, a general term of aJnue» 

Amba. Go ! Go on ! 

Kloof, An ascending path between two hill borders. 

Skof. Food. Sabenza. Work. 

MaUmga, White man. 

The most interesting fact in reference to the Kafir language is its 
connexion with the Egyptian or Coptic. 

Languages have been classed under three heads — the Indo- 
Atlantic (Indo-European, Germanic) ; the Semitic (dialect of the 
Arabs, Hebrews, Phcenicians, &;c.) ; and the Egyptian, Ethiopian, 
or Coptic. 

The characteristic specific feature of the Kafir and Coptic dialects 
is, that all the modifications of words are made by prefixes and 
infixes, the nouns themselves being indeclinable. The annexed 
table will exemplify this relationship : — 

COPTIC. KAPIB. 

Sing. N. — Sheri, a Son. Sing. N. — Kosa. 

JPkir, — Neusheri, Sons. Flur. — Amakosa. 

Sing. N. — Sori, an Accusation. Ver^, — Hamba, to walk. 

I*lur. — Hanson, Accusations. Um-hambi, a Walker. 

Chynu, Egypt. . Verb. — Lumba, Beware. 

Eam-Chynu, an Egyptian. Ubulumku, Wisdom. 
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The term Kafir was applied to the black natives of the Mozam- 
bique Coast by the Portuguese, as distinguished from the Arab 
settlers, termed Moors* 

The Dutch followed in the same track, designating the aborigines 
of Amakosina (the only Kafir tribes near the Cape) as Kafirs ; 
under this term including all the savage tribes who, by parity of 
speech, resembled the Amakosas. 

The physical characteristics of the Kafirs are most remarkable, 
presenting an association of the three main divisions into which 
Ethnologists have arranged the human race. 

Thus, with the high forehead and well-formed prominent nose of 
the Caucasian, they possess the broad cheek-bones of the Turanian 
or nomadic tribes of Northern Asia (Mongols, Tartars, Esquimaux, 
&c.), and the thick lips, advancing upper jaw, and crisp, woolly 
hair of the genuine Negro— the Papuan or New Guinea Savage. 

According to some authorities, the Kafirs are mountain Negroes, 
changed by intertropicality of climate. Query f probably too by 
intermixture with such of the Caucasians or Mongolians as may 
have crossed the Isthmus of Suez. 

Indeed, the word Kaf (Kafir), though used by the Portuguese to 
signify an infidel, also means Mount Caucasus, which the ancients 
and Mahometans supposed to encircle the Earth, the Sun rising 
from one of its eminences and setting on the other ; ^ From Kaf to 
Kaf^ indicated, therefore, from one end of the world to the other. 

With regard to the moral characteristics of the Kafirs, — "They 
practice," says Dr. Prichard, "agriculture and metallurgy; they 
believe in a Supreme Being termed Uhlumga (supreme), or Utiha 
(beautiful); they have some practices in common with the old 
Egyptians, e^., brute worship and the conservation of animab. If 
a person has been killed by an elephant, a sacrifice is offered to 
appease the demon supposed to have actuated the animaL One 
who kills a tnakem (Balearic crane), or a brom-vosel (sort of Tucan), 
must offer a calf in propitiation. They often imagine a shuluga 
(spirit) resides in a particular ox. It appears, however, that the 
early Portuguese navigators formed no high opinion of the Kafir 
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morale^ — *'I believe for certain that the Caphar nation is the most 
brutal and barbarous in the world, neither worshipping Grod nor 
any idol, (!) nor have image, church, or sacrifice ; only they believe 
the soul's immortality in another world. They confess there is a 
devil, which they call Mumoa^ — ^Votagb op Dos Savctos, aj>. 1583. 
They hold monkeys were in times past men and women, and 
call them the old people, (lib. citj It is worthy of remark, that the 
Hebrew word koph, or kaph, signifies an ape, and that the Kafirs 
are remarkable above all things for imitativeness. Their aping 
European customs, manners, gesture, speech, costume, &c. is some- 
times ludicrous in the extreme. I have often noticed this trait, and 
remember reading (I don^t now know exactly when or where) of a 
Kafir who, on perceiving an Englishman with a hat on, forthwith 
encircled his caput with the rim of an empty tin canister, which 
chanced to be at hand, and which, bearing in large letters outside, 
the inscription, ** Concentrated gravy," gave rise to much amuse- 
ment ; and again of a Kafir woman gracefully enrobing herself in 
an English petticoat, fastened not round her waist, but elegantly 
depending from her neck. 



Note 9, bis, page 89. 

*' And chance in this same copse the far-famed looiy ofb b seen." 

'' Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blosBoms of the coral tree, 
In the warm isles of India's sunny sea." — 

LaUa Saohhy Mookb. 

This exquisitely beautiful bird abounds in Natal. In India it is 
highly esteemed. Its price varies from £1 to 30 or 40 dollars. 

I must beg here somewhat to correct the text, p. 89. " There are 
endless varieties of loory. The king-loory is the most remarkable 
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for beauty of note and plumage ; in this a purplish or dusky red 
most prevails. It is common about Borneo and most parts near the 
equator. Its head is black, or very dark blue."* The Borneo 
specimen now before me,! may thus be briefly described as to 
colour, — ^feathers of neck, back, and wings, a bright scarlet, bordered 
and tipped variously with blue, lavender, black, brown, olive, 
moreen, umber, and other shades of brown. 



Note 10, page 91. 

" What means yon cannon booming o'er the bluff?" 

The Kafib Wab, Sth Fehrmry, 1851.--" The troops thus 
detached and surrounded by savage enemies in Kaflraria will be 
reinforced by the 400 men expected from Natal, by the men, about 
290, sent up a few days ago in H.M. Steamer Hermes to the Buffalo 
Mouth, and by such Hottentot levies and volunteer corps as may be 
raised and sent up in the Dee, It is, however, very doubtful 
whether troops from the Buffalo Mouth could penetrate to King 
William's Town." — A Mauritius Joubnal. 



Note 11, page 93. 

Fob much information with regard to D'Urban, Verulam, and 
Katal generally, Messrs. Chiappini (whose glorious cotton plantations 
are amongst the pride of the Colony),. and Mr. Elliot, of Natal, 
have many thanks. 

* J. Or. Jackson, Esq., Sliip Margaret, f Presented by Capt. 

D. Cormack. 
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Note 12, page 99. 
*' Thniflts ifcs tube-tongue tenaciously bedewed.*' . 

Wht the name '^ Chameleon" is applied to that odd little reptile 
about to be described, is a point on which the most learned authori- 
ties doubt and differ. Some trace its etymology to leo pumilus 
(dwarf or little lion) ; others to leo and x«t'v® (chuno), Latin hiscoy 
(I yawn or gape) ; quasi, gaping or yawning lion, which certainly 
denotes a remarkable feature in the animal^s habits. 

Might the writer venture an opinion, he would suggest leo and 
the Hebrew root kamoy the knowledge of the constitution of things 
(whence the term Chemistry)^ and heat being the main agent in 
chemical operations, moreover, rendering grosser and visible sub- 
stances subtle and invisible, applies in many ways to the properties 
of the Chameleon, which, thus philologiscd, would signify the subtle, 
occult, or hidden lion. 

Three applications to the characteristics of the Chameleon may be 
made of the last suggestion : — 

, 1. Its bodily invisibility : it has generally been believed capable 
of rendering itself invisible to its prey. Of this faculty, space 
permitting, the author could furnish several instances. 

2. The Chameleon's reputed capability of assuming the hues of 
contiguous objects, so as to have no proper or absolute colour of its 
own. 

3. The extreme subtleness and occult character of the animal's 
habits. These three points will be elucidated in course of descrip- 
tion. 

• The Chameleon is a Saurian (lizard-like or lacertan) reptile. 
Beptiles comprise four distinct classes of animals, — Frogs (Batra- 
chians). Tortoises (Chelonians), Lizards (Saurians), and Serpents 
(Ophidions). 

Of these sections, the Saurian is surprisingly interesting. The 
best definition of a lizard will be derived, perhaps, better from its 
negative, or relative, than absolute qualities. The structure of the 
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skin sepArates laeevtans fVom frogs : the latter having a slimy, thin, 
naked skin; the former a very coarse, hard^ sometimes almost 
osseous integument. 

The immense fossil spedes Iguanodon, Ichthyosaurus, &x^ have 
positive skin bwes^ also hard ridges along the neck, back, tail, and 
lower surface of the body ; the whole surface of the integument 
being fortified by bony plates and bosses, so as to form a defensive 
armour of most formidable character. 

The existing Sauriaiu are the lizard (the type of the class), the 
chameleon, the gecko, the iguana, the cayman, the gavial, the 
alligator, and orocodile. These varieties greatly abound in Africa : 
the gavial alone is peculiar to Asia, to the banks of 

" Gknges and Hydaspes' favoured streams." 

Lizards differ from tortoises in being shell-less, and from snakes 
in possessing four limbs, terminating in from three to five claws. 

'the Chameleon is a comparatively harmless animal. It is from 
five to ten inches long, feeds on insects, and, like all Saurian reptiles, 
is remarkably stealthy and wary in its general deportment and mode 
of capturing its prey. Its extremities are bifid, each bifurcation of 
the fore limbs possessing two fingers externally, and three internally, 
the posterior limbs vice versa ; all are armed with hooked daws. 

At D^Urban, Fort Natal, Chameleons on boughs suspended from 
the ceilings, are as common, and used for the same purpose, as paper 
fiyocatchets were in England, before the innovation of ^ Catch-''*em' 
aiwe'os,^ We long had one in possession in the cabin of the 
Douglas 'Schooner. The usual state of this Chameleon was one of 
perfect immobUity, or most guardedly slow, cautious progress. His 
powers of disten^bn and contraction were most remaiicable : anon, 
he appeared like an inflated toad, and in a trice was stretched out 
before you, "« lizards body lean and long,'" or a four-legged worm, 
or the ghost of Peter Schimmel. He would make a first-rate cook^ 
possessing the curious gift of, at the same instant, ^ keeping ane eye 
up the chimney and another on the pot." 
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Thifl eye merits close attention. The larger portion of the 
Chameleon's eye projects beyond the very large orbits ; its greatest 
diameter being, from without, inwards. The eye has a single 
circular lid, continued from the skin of the cranium, with a small 
central perforation before the pupil. Each eye possesses a moving 
power, independent of the other. Yrolik affirms that at the decus- 
sating or crossing point of the optic nerves, one nerve perforates 
the other. 

Many opportunities occurred of witnessing the action of the 
tongue : it certainly is an organ of capture or prehension rather 
than taste. The rapidity, suddenness, and extent, with which this 
organ is darted from the mouth, are truly wonderful. Our specimen 
measured (tail excluded) about fofwt inches : the tongue often 
secured an insect, or other prey, at six times that distance. 

The Chameleon*s tongue is composed of a long, cylindrical, hollow 
tube. When not in action, the tongue b folded up and contained 
in the mouth ; when extruded, the tongue undergoes perfect ever- 
sion, — ^the inner surface becomes external: the usual position is 
restored when the tongue is retracted. 

Bellini, a great Italian anatomist, appears quite overpowered with 
amaaement at the Chameleon's lingual powers: "like a flash of 
lightning is its very long tongue, darting swiftly at its prey" (pare 
unftdmine, la sua binghisnma Ungua hnciaia velocemente aUa predaj ; 
a description equally graphic and correct. 

Mr. Houston states that the sudden projection of the tongue is 
caused partly by the advancement of the tongue (hyoid) bone, but 
chiefly by a rush of blood into the vessels of the tongue, which 
produces a state analogous to blushing (vascular turgescence). 

Philosophers now disallow that the Chameleon's mutability of 
colour depends on the hue of adjacent objects; yet our cabin 
companion always became apparently identified in colour with 
juxtaposed substances, eg.^ a green curtain, a drab wall or wainscot, 
a black or speckled straw hat. 

His ordinary colour fluctuated between green and yellow, with 
brown spots or marks. The following is a serial statement of the 
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views naturalists have entertained with respect to the phenomenon 
under consideration : — 

1. *' The colour of contiguous objects." — Pliny. 

2. "The reflection of the sun's rays." — Solinus. 

3. "A state of inflation of the body." — AristoUe. 

4. " The colouring of the skin by the colour of the blood, the 
latter depending upon the fiilness or emptiness of air of the 
lungs." — Cuvier, 

5. "Internal feelings, emotion, and volition." — Olaus Wormius^ 
1655. Kircher, 1678. 

6. "A state analogous to blushing" (now the favourite theory). — 
Houiton. 

The writer has ventured to suggest that the Chameleon's apparent 
identification of colour with near objects may depend on a property 
of absorbing and reflecting the secondary rays of light; that is, those 
given ofi* from bodies which have already absorbed, and otherwise 
modified the direct solar ray. (See MeSoni on Heat^ &c.) 

In concluding these notices of this somewhat nondescript creature, 
the important fact may be stated, that the Chameleon combines the 
glottis and wind-pipe of the bird, with the air vesicle or rudimentary 
lung (commonly termed "sound") of the fish. This air bladder 
occupies a cavity beneath the base of the tongue-bone (Os-hyoides 
or U-shaped bone). 

From this curious circumstance, M. M. Dumeril and Bibron 
endeavour to explain the animal's capability of remaining hours in 
an inflated state, breathing being quite imperceptible, its change of 
form and bulk of body, the rapid movement of the tongue, and the 
superficial changes of colour. 
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APPENDICULAR NOTE. 



DvBiNG my brief vtaj at Natal, amongst other interesting osseous 
relics of fishes, I picked up a Jin'ray, from whose dimensions, I 
supposed its original owner must hare been Tery large. The raj is 
about two-and-a-half inches long, prismatic in form, and round it^ 
base, about one-third of an inch each aspect, or an inch altogether. 

The joint -it forms with the subjacent bone (inters|nnou8 bone), 
shows that it is a ftn-ray. The joint in question is alwajrs formed 
in one of two ways. In the present instance, two bonj links, one 
formed by the ray, and one by the interspinous bone, join— just like 
two links of a chain — one passing through the other at right angles; 
this form of articulation might well be named the chain-'Uke joint. 
The second form of fin-ray articulation (and I should suppose from 
what I have seen, more frequent) is where the head of the fin-ray 
diverjzes into two tubercles ot* heads, which work in two de{Mressions 
of the interspinous bone. I should suppose the size of the fish to 
which this fin-ray belonged, very great,— the finray of a " Snook^* 
a Cape of Good Hope fish, about three feet long, shrinks into 
nothing by comparison. I do not assert that the size of the fin-ray 
is^per se^ a standard as to the size of the fish. The fin-ray is often 
modified into a special organ (weapon or so on), as in the *' Trigger 
Fishf^ whose fin -rays are as large as this, although the fish is not 
longer than a " MackereV^ 

For the information of uns^oologically-read friends, it may be 
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observed, that Nature has made ample provision for giving lateral 
or vertical dimensions to the fish, in order that an ample surface 
maj'be exposed to the water. This is accomplished by the medium 
of azyg09 (that is unsymmetrieal or tingle) fim. The true fins are 
the pectoral and ventral^ corresponding to the limbs of animals. 
Their use is to cause the ascent or descent of the fish in the water. 
Their position is very irregular. Sometimes the pectoral are behind 
or below the ventral, as in the cod-fish. The azygoe fins are dis- 
posed veriicaUy, above, below, or at the caudal extremity of the 
body (dorsal caudal fins). The dorsal especially attract attention, 
as in most fishes they form a row of bristles, sometimes of a very 
formidable nature. So important are these fins that fishes have 
been divided into two classes, according as they possess hard and 
bony, or softer and gristly, dorsal fins ; the former being termed 
Acanihopterygn (ex, pike, mackerel, &c.), the latter, Mdlacopterygii 
(ex. salmon, &c.) Each azygas fin consists of two parts, the lower, 
called interspinous bone, is dagger-shaped, the point being received 
between two of the spiny processes of a true back-bone (vertebra)^ 
the head forming the joint or joints above described with the 
superior bone or fin-ray. The fin-rays form that sharp ridge of 
pointed bones which project from the surface. They are conical, 
their points or apices above, — ^their bases below. From the con- 
struction of these azygosfiu^ their use appears three-fold : — 

1. To give vertical dimension to the fish. 

2. To produce horizontal motion. 

3. To act as organs of attack and defence. 

I may remark, in fine^ that the Flora and Fauna of Natal present 
a fine field for exploration. I sincerely believe that a philosopher, 
having at his command leisure, scientific ability, and taste, would be 
richly repaid for their embarkation in so promising a cause. 
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ERRATA. 



Canto II., Page 80 for how'er, read howe'er. 

„ >t 33 for fuchias, read fuchsias. 

,» 9t ^I f^ mermain, read merman. 

Canto ni. „ 54 /or friend, r«a<2 fiend. 

M n ^ fo^* notions, read motions. 



NOTE TO THE KEADER. 

Thb Author begs to solicit the Reader's kind indulgence towards the 
above list of erraia^ their occurrence being greatly owing to the unfor- 
tunate illness and death of the Printer of Cantos 1, 2, and 3. In the 
continuation and conclusion of the work, (by Mr. Wallis, of Brighton,) 
the Author has the satisfaction of finding no such hitt needfuL 



